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We don’t mind losing money in order to boost the N. A. D., because - - - 


I. 


I'he Silent Worker and the N. A. D. serve 
identical purposes ; both strive to boost the Deaf 
in every way possible. 

We wish every subscriber of our magazine to be 
a member of the N. A. D. and every member to4. 
he a subscriber of our magazine. 


3. We know that once the N. A. D. and our maga- 
zine are introduced to you, they will prove what 


they claim to be— THE GREATEST OR- 
GANIZATION AND THE BEST MAGA- 
ZINE OF THE DEAF, FOR THE DEAF, 
AND BY THE DEAF, 

We are out to double the membership of the N. 
A. D. and the circulation of oitr magazine. We 
don’t care if we entail a loss of 50 cents on every 
subscription .'io long as we boost the member- 
ship the N. A. D. 
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Little journeys in Bohemia 


Kielly Stevens 


Garay, July 26, 1926. 

■ E ZUBIAURRE and I are here in the sweet- 
est, most charming and unspoiled village 
in the world. The house where he lives is 
a large one, three thories high and with two 
wings of one story on each side. It is at the 
upper end of the village, near the principal church of San 
Miguel, and rests in a long and beautiful garden. And 
the family is as charming as the house. Besides Valen- 
tin, they are Dona Paz (Lady Peace), mother of the 
family, a very sweet and kind old lady of sixty-five with 
not a single grey hair among her black tresses ; Pilar, the 
sister, a very fine and intelligent woman ; His innocence, 
Popolin (diminutive for Leopoldo) aged two and a half 
years. Pilar’s little boy, very bright and a little spoiled; 
and Senor Gutierrez, the boy’s father, a noted Spanish 
author who writes under the pen-name of Juan de la 
Encina. 

My friend spent quite a fortune in fixing up the place. 
It is richly but simply furnished in the best Spanish style. 
All the improvements were planned by Zubiaurre, and he 
laid out the garden himself. It has pines, cypress, syca- 
mores, and cherry’ trees, walks horded with roses, plots 
of grass all in a semi-wild state, for my friend refuses to 
have it too exact and well-kept. One wing of the house 
constitutes the dining room — we sit around a great refec- 
tory table in Spanish armchairs upholstered in wine-col- 
ored velvet. I'he other wing is my special delight — it is 
the studio, filled with all sorts of interesting objects, 


'V alentin de Zubiaurre at the door of his studio. 

'vhcre we spend most of the day at work. There is a 
big fireplace, and rough-hewn rafters, rough oak floor, 


which is not planed too smooth nor spoiled with wax. 
Most of the furniture was gathered from old Basque 
houses of the country side — beautifully carved old stuff- 
chests, chairs, and tables which the peasants sold for a 
song. The floors of the other ground floor rooms are 


Type of Basque House 

set in lovely colored patterns of tile, and one room is tiled 
thruout in the Spanish fashion. And we have running 
water and electricity. It seems strange to be so far from 
civilization and yet so civilized. 

We are in the midst of a primitive and very fine 
people — the Basques of Vizcaya. They are of purer stock 
than the French Basques and the other Spanish Basques, 
for their remote mountain fastnesses have kept them from 
intermingling with other races. No one knows just 
who and what the Basques are: they are about the oldest 
race now in Europe. I imagine them to be a remnant of 
the old Celtic race which we find in Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, and Brittany. These people have features like the 
Irish or Highland Scotch and they speak a language 
which may be compared to Gaelic. They are a clean, 
thrifty, hardy race, different from the Latin people about 
them in every way. The Spanish Basques, tho’ under 
Spanish rule, have managed to maintain a large measure 
of independence and automony in local affairs. They 
■are the richest people in Spain, and the brains of Spain. 
They are the best business men in Spain, finance most of 
the business undertakings, own the rich mining region 
around Bilbao, conduct extensive shipping operations, and 
furnish a large per cent of the writers, artists, and think- 
ers of Spain. 

The Zubiaurre family arc pure Basque. The father 
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was born in a tiny house in this village (it now bears a 
commemorative tablet) of honest peasant stock, tho’ of 
noble descent- He rose to be a great musician, the first 
composer of Spanish opera, and the master of music at 


and fall to. Her head is tied in a white cloth and she 
wears her hair in two long braids down her back, a black 
shaw'l primly folded around her shoulders. She was glad 
to get six pesetas for the three mornings’ w'ork. Next 
I had an old man of sixty-five whom I saw at mass and 
fell in love with his head — so strong and simple. He 
was lovable and friendly, and posed splendidly. I put 
him in the same picture Math Panchica. While I was 
painting these tw'o, V'^alentin had tM'o other old people, 


Casa Zubiaurre 

the Court. All three of his children occupy prominent 
places in the national life. 

From the garden m'c have a splendid panorama of 
Pyrenees and valley, and of Durango in the deepest valley 
beloM'. In the distance is a splendid range of mountains 
M’hich I never tire of watching. My bedroom, on t!ie 
side of the house from the garden, has another view of 
mountain and valley croM ned by Mount Oiz, the highest 
peak in the region. 

Our days are like this: We get up in the morning 
about eight, have coffe in the garden under a big fir tree. 
At nine the models come and Mie M'ork until tuelve 
or later. Lunch is at one, usually under the fir tree — 
then M’e have a siesta, as is common in Spain. At three 


Antci'iio, overseer of the Zubiaurre estate. A sturdy 
Basque type 

the models come again and M-e Mork until six. Then we 
go for long climbs or M-alks. 

Tbe faces of tbe older Basques have lots of character 
and M'e prefer them for models. For a few mornings I 
had an old lady of sixty-five named Margarita, but called 
Panchica — she is quite aristocratic, as village aristocracy 
goes. I painted Panchica at the spinning M'heel — the 
dear old soul promptly dropped off to sleep every pose. 
But she Mas all alertness M’hen the mid-forenoon refresh- 
ments Mere brought ( Me ahvays feed the models ). 
Panchica M'ould cross herself devoutly before the food 


Three generations of Basques. Antonio, his father, 
his brother and his nephew 

Antonia, a cheerful gray-haired old lady, and Jeronimo, 
an old man bent almost double. 

My old man M^as so pleased to have an American 
paint him. He has an only son in California, and never 
tires of telling about him. Some of these young Basques 
go to America, take up sheep-herding or cattle-tending 
in the West, and after ten years come back to their native 
mountains with three or four thousand dollars, which 
amounts to a fortune in this village. One man in the 
village is called El Americano — he spent ten years sheep- 
herding in California and came back “rich”. 

One morning after posing, Jeronimo and my old 
felloM’ went out into the garden where Pilar was M^atering 
the flowers. They had never seen a garden hose! It 
had to be explained. They felt of it, examined the noz- 
zle, and asked w'here the w'ater came from. When they 
s,aw hoM’ it M’as attached to a hydrant, they went into 


Espatadanzaris. The begitming of the sword dance. 

raptures. Jeronimo refused for yeaars to believe that such 
a thing as an auto could be — until one came up to the 
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village a few years ago. The same with airplanes — when 
he first saw one, he pronounced it a work of the devil. 

The Basques are very frugal — which goes to explain 
their splendid health, longevity, and good looks. Most 


Rythmic clashing of staves 

of them neither smoke nor drink wine. I'hey live on 
bread, vegetables, cheese, eggs and milk. Butter is not 
used. Meat is eaten very rarely. 'I'he day before a 
feast a beef is killed in front of the maiiie and divided 
up among the villagers. 

The Basque women have nearly all dropped their old 
national costume but the men cling to it more or less. 
I'hey wear white shirt and trousers, a dark vest and red 
sash (black sash for mourning), a little round black cap 
without a brim called a holna, and^ alpagatas. The last 
are white canvas slippers with soles of plaited rope. They 
fit the feet like a glove, and are very comfortable, tho’ 
minus heels. We wear them all the time, and also the 
boina. All the poor of Spain wear the alpagatas instead 
of shoes. Some of them are of raw cow-hide, laced with 
thongs. Old auto tires are converted into alp.agatas and 
are worn by the very poor. They look like boats on the 
feet. 

This country is so green and pretty, and the people are 


The Procession back to San Aliguel 

so unusual that you can hardly believe that you are in 
Spain. These people are not Spanish. They are Basques 
first, and Spanish second. And they have superiority com- 
plexes — for they are a very fine race and they know it. 
But they are not conceited or arrogant. They do not 


parry a compliment by self-depreciation as we do for 
politeness' sake. They take compliments as their due, and 
are very well satisfied to hear them. They do not brag. 
They are very honest. No one locks his door in this place. 

On Sundays we go to mass at the little church of San 
Miguel at the upper end of the village. 1 never get tired 
of going to church with these simple and devout people. 
The small boys sit on the first row of benches at church. 
On the next few benches sit the men of high degree, of 
whom Zubiaurrc and I count ourselves two! About 
midway down the church the benches end, and tlie women 
and girls fill the back half of the church, kneeling or sit- 
ting on low st(K)ls‘, in little family groups of mother and 
daughters. Men and women never sit together. In 
front of each woman (head of her family) a fine lace 
cloth is spread on the floor, and large candle-sticks 
rest upon it. The candles are large ones and are kept 
alight throughout the service in memory of the dead of 


d shy little deaf hoy and his hearing cousin 

the family. It seems to be the special prerogative of the 
mother of the house to pray for the dead. You should 
see old Panchica’s face as she kneels behind her can<iles 
and prays for her dead She is very old and thet" have 
all passed on. The multitude of lighted candles in the 
gloom of the church, and the women all in black make a 
most impressive sight, but 1 imagine the women have a 
rather hot time of it in summer! The peasant men fill 
the gallery high up at the back of the church, and stand 
during services. The mayor and his council wear long 
black robes and occupy a special bench at the front. 

Old customs die hard in the Basque countrj’, hence 
some of the ritual of the mass differs from that usually^ 
celebrated in Catholic countries. Some very old Chris- 
tian practices survive. They are the kissing of the prfest’.s: 
hands by the congregation, the passing of the shew-bread 
for all to partake, and certain minor differences. After 
the mass the men file out to gossip on the porch of the 
church, or under a huge oak tree, while the women 
remain to pray for the dead. The priest goes down and 
sprinkles each woman with holy water while she recites 
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her prayers. Then she blows out her candles and goes 
home. 

The village barber shop is in the house next to the 
church. The men are there for an hour or two before 
services for their weekly shave, filling the little room or 
waiting in groups outside for their turn. Then the lambs, 
(or shall I say goats?), go into the church freshly shorn. 

There is a little deaf boy in the village, a bright but 
shy little fellow, who goes to school in Bilbao. He is at 
home for the summer, and having been told not to sign 
by the Sisters, obeys implicitly, and refuses to sign with 
us. He is being taught to speak Spanish, while his family, 
a poor peasant family, speak only Basque. He has a 
little hearing cou.s;n, the same age, but taller who is his 
inseparable companion. And the hearing boy signs beau- 
tifully — he can understand almost anything we say to him 
in signs. 

Auffust 4th. 

I began this on a fete-day ten days ago, and have been 
writing bit by bit ever .since. We have had two grand 


San J uan—al the other md of the village 

fetes. The first one was July 25-26, the feast of San- 
tiago the Valiant Horseman (Saint James the Apostle) 
who is the patron Saint of Spain, and the other was last 
Saturday and Sunday in honor of Ignacio Loyola, founder 
of the Jesuit Order. He was a Basque, hence these people 
hold a big fete in his honor every year. 

The picturesque feature of the fetes is the dancing of 
the Espatadanz-aris ( sword dancers ) who perform a 
very old Basque dance. The dancers are boys of fifteen to 
twenty', dressed all in white, with red boinas and sashes, 
and w earing on the legs red leather leggings covered with 
silver bells. ITieir quickness and nimbleness enables 
them to perform the most difficult steps with ease and 
agility. They give two variations of the, dance, one with 
swords and the other with staves. In the latter the 
staves are clashed rythmically together from time to time. 

On the Feast of Santiago the dancers began the day 
with a performance in front of the church before the mass 


began. The masss was very elaborate and long. After 
it was over the image of Santiago was borne by four of 
the Espatadanzaris in procession to the church of San 
Juan at the other end of the village. There is a large 


The Village Cure 

stone cross at the end of Zubiaurre’s garden. The proces- 
sion halted there. The four Espatadanzaris who w^ere 
not carrying the image danced before it, leaping high into 
the air and turning completely around before coming 
down. In the public square another halt was made, 
and more steps exhibited in honor of the Valiant Horse- 
man. AVhen the image reached San Juan, it was placed 
before the altar and a short service held. After that, the 
Espatadanzaris gave their dance in the public square, 
followed by general dancing, which took the form of 
square dances and maypole dances. Dances in which 
couples embrace are forbidden in this village, at least in 
public. At noon the people scattered to dine together in 
family groups. The piper who had play ed for the dancers 
w'ent from hou.se to house to play a few minutes for each 
family. Faying the piper is taken literally in Garay-— 
every family contributing its pesetas. 

At five in the afternoon the young sw'ord dancers gave 
their performance again, then the dancing became general 


His hinocmce Fopolin and Vncle J alentin 

and lasted until nine o’clock at night — until the mayor 
who is master of ceremmonies, said “lights out”. The sec- 
ond day of the feast commenced with mass in San Juan- 
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Then the procession formed again to escort the image of 
Santiago back to its home in San Miguel. Dancing con- 
tinued all day. 


The laurel pole in the square was left up until Satur- 



Basque Types. Watching a pelota match. This is 
a game like handball, and is the national Basque sport 

day and Sunday when the yearly festival in honor of 
Loyola took place. There w'as no procession, but masses 
were held both days, and the dances were repeated. 
I never tired of watching the Espatadanzaris. Saturday 
afternoon they came to stage a special performance in the 
garden in honor of Zubiaurre. Afterwards, they feasted 
as guests of the house, around the long table in the studio. 

We went to Bilbao on August second and stayed over 
night. It is a rich and thriving modern city, capital of 



The village climbs the hill by steep stair-cases, and 


at the top is a little church 

Vizcaya, and next to Barcelona the richest city in Spain. 
I was surprised at its mills and factories and foundries 
and its inland harbor. It is several miles from the ocean, 
but the ships come up a channel. We are going to On- 


darroa, on the coast in a few days, to spend the month 
of August. 

Ondarroa, August 27th. 

Here we have a small studio and work without inter- 
ruption. This is a little fishing town in a cove, situated 
on one of the most beautiful coasts imaginable: bold 
promontories and cliffs, and jagged reefs and peaks of 
rock meet the weaves abruptly. Further inland climb 
the high green hills of the Basque country, and beyond 
them the Pyrenees. The village climbs the hill by steep 
stair-cases and streets, and at the top is a little church, 
Nuestra Senora de la Antigua, Our Lady of Old. The 
towm itself has an old Gothic church which I’ve painted 
into one picture. Every hill top seems to be crowned 
with a chapel or a shrine, ermitas they are called. One 
can see four from down here. One Sunday afternoon 



I n told beauties in nooks and crannies of the coast. 


vv'e made a tour of them, and saw how the pious women 
of the town spend their Sunday afternoons. They take 
their rosaries in hand and make a kind of pilgrimage. 
First they stop at the chapel of San Juan which is in the 
steep street leading to Nuestra Senora de la Antigua. 
A few prayers here, and the road leads on to the cemetery 
at the top of the hill. Here prayers for the dead arc 
said at the gate. Nuestra Senora de la Antigua is a 
famous miracle-working image. She has in her protec- 
tion all the men at sea — so the prayers said in her church 
adjacent to the cemetery are particularly fervent. Com- 
ing down hill the devotees reach a tiny wayside shrine to 
the Virgin Mary. From here the road wnnds round the 
brow of the hill, half a mile to the little church of Santa 
Clara w'hich stands on top of a steep cliff overhanging" 
the sea. Here the women fall on their knees under the 
oaks around the little church and finish the rosary — also 
the pilgrimage. I imagine the priest prescribes it as a 
penance — this route is very steep, hard climbing and must 
be good for the health as well as the soul. 
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Contact with the sea seems to harden all people who 
live near it. I'hese Basques of the coast lack the fine 
carriage, the stature and the good looks of these in the 
hills further inland. At Ondarroa the men all wear 
blue jean jumpers and trousers every day in the week, 
even to church. There isn’t anything distinctive about 
the dress of the women here. They usually wear black, 
which lessens the width — for, as an American woman 
remarked to me: “Spanish women are broad.” 

Ondarroa has two pretty beaches. We go in daily 
at the nearest one. 'I'he kids are plentiful, and tiiey 
seem to enjoy the water so. Those at the beach are 



Little tou'iis snuggled in the coves. 


children of well-to-do folks from the big cities. The kids 
of the town go in all day long, along the jetties, behind 
the breakwaters, at little bits of beaches here and there, 
with no bathing suit on except the one they were born 
in. .They get as brown as little Mexicans. They are 
our sincerest admirers — as for the grown folks I have 
little to do with them, as I cannot speak either Basque 
or Spanish. It gets rather tiresome, this endless bowing 
and nodding to people with whom you cannot converse. 

This little hotel is the “swellest” in town — you get 


everything for the equivalent of two dollars a day. And 
when I think of what one has to pay for a room only in 
a seaside hotel in the States! We eat all sorts of sea 
food, caught right at our front door. They are tuna, 
little red herrings, young fresh mackerel, fresh sardines. 
'ITie last are delicious. There are other fish which I do 
not know the name of, and crabs, lobsters and devil fish 
or squid (little brother to the octopus). I thought squid 
were horrible at first, but now 1 love them. They exude 
India ink, and are cooked in their ink with butter — it 
makes a sauce black as night — and delicious. 

One surely misses iced tea, ice cream, and watermelon, 
not to mention fresh vegetables. The Spanish eat too 
much meat— there are two meat courses to each meal — 
and do not use enough vegetables. We have no iced 
drinks, but there is a soft vanilla ice cream called mante- 
ctido which is served on the terrace every afternoon. A 
favorite drink on this coast is made by mixing lemon pop 
with beer. It sounds dubious — but tastes well. 

One night there was a carnival out on the water. We 
of this hotel decorated a boat and went out. Many boats 
were hung with green garlands, paper streamers, and 
Japanese lanterns. \\T took refreshments and fireworks, 
and had a real good time. I'here have been motor 
boat rides along the coast, over a sunset sea with reflec- 
tions of rose and pearl, and trips by motor to discover 
untold beauties in the nooks and crannies of the coast. 
One afternoon, friends took us in their motor boat to 
Lequeitio, a few miles further along the coast. It has 
a gem of an old Gothic church. In this town live ex- 
empress Zita of Austria and her ten children, in exile. 
We saw where they live — a pretty little castle in a gar- 
den facing the bay. On the hilltoop far above them a 
stone Calvary gives an accent of tragedy. 

September 8th. 

The diar\ closed at Ondarroa on the first. A quick 
trip back to Paris, a hurried week of shopping, packing 
up, good-b\e visits to friends, French and American, and 
to little corners of Paris which 1 have loved. And now, 
the Rocharnbeau with her prow pointed towards the 
States and home. 

The end 
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China 

T he CHEFOO school for the Deaf has issued 
its report for the School years 1926-1927 and 1927- 
1928. The School has been partially closed for the 
last eight years in order to give the two foreigners con- 
nected with the school a furlough for health reasons. 

School opened September first, 1926, with forty pupils 
in attendance, and enough money on hand to carry cm the 
school for nine months. 

During the summer vacation in 1927 the school build- 
ings were occupied by war refugees. 

The school has a staff of twelve teachers. While not 
in school the pupils are required to learn trades such as 
sewfing, knitting, carpentry, and agriculture so as to make 
them self-supporting when they leave school. 

Since 1898 thirty-eight teachers, including four gradu- 
ated pupils, have been trained as teachers of the deaf. 

Six schools have been opened by teachers trained at 
Chefoo under the supervision of foreigners or as indepen- 
dent ventures of the Chinese. Two of the schools, the 
one at Paotingfu as well as the one at Hangchow, were 
closed because they were not adequately supported by the 
Chinese. 

A new school was opened in Hangchow in September. 
1926, to replace the one that had been abandoned. It had 
sixteen pupils in 1926. Since then it has grown rapidly. 

I'he school in Peking seems to be flourishing. Besides 
the above there are schools in Nantungchcw, Kutien and 
Monkden. 

Tm PORTA KT F.ACTS 

There are thousands of little deaf children In China 
who are not in schools because China’s resources are not 
sufficient to enable her to provide educational facilities 
for them. 

There are only five schools for the deaf in the whole 
of China and these are small owing to inadequate support 
and lack of trained teachers. Less than two hundred deaf 
children are in school at the present time. 

Gifts frcm the deaf and their friends in America and 
Great Britian have been the means of establishing the 
Chefoo School for the Deaf. The salary' of the mission- 


ary in charge of the school is paid by the Board of Foreign 
Alissions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. The 
Interest on a partial endowment held by the Presbyterian 
Board provide for abcut one-half of the expenses of the 
the school. 

The aim of the Chefoo School is to prove to the Chinese 
that their deaf children can become useful members of the 
home, and to call to the attention of all Christian Chinese 
that their deaf children form the only class w-ho never can 
know anything of Christ’s love for them until they have 
been taught in special schools. 

Since the founding of the Chefoo School one hundred 
and ninety deaf children have been taught in the school, 
one hundrerd and thirty-three boys and fifty-seven girls. 
We believe that most of the children who have been in 
school several years are trying to be Christians. 

Graduates of the school at Chefoo are earning from 
ten to fifty dollars a month. Four are teaching, a number 
rf the boys are employed by the Commercial Press in 
Shanghai, and others are helping at home, on a farm 
or in the shop of a relative. Nearly all of the older girls 
have married and as far as w'e know they are proving 
capable home-keepers. 

The Chefoo School appeals to the Christian world to 
help in establishing schools for deaf Chinese children and 
in providing scholarship for those who cannot pay for food 
or tuition. Many of the children come from homes where 
there has been barely enough to eat at any time and very 
little to wear. 


GETTING RID OF ROACHES 

Catch a large roach and also a firefly. Stick a pin 
carefully through the firefly and then into the back of 
the roach. W’'ait until dark and liberate the insects. 
The roach will get so angrv because the firefly lights up 
his thieving Avay that he will leave the house in disgust. 
Follow this plan and ultimately your house will be per- 
fectly free from the pests. This work may be hastened 
by tramping upon an occasional roach as you come across 
him, or by holding one over a gas jet until asphyxiated. 



Raleigh, N. C., August 23 — 24 — 25, 1928. Photo by ff . T, Brown, Box 443, Hapeville, Ga. 
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ELL, of all the impudence ! I haven’t felt so 
humiliated in public since that time in Cen- 
tral Park when a w(M)dpecker, singliiifj me 
out from a crowd of promenaders, flew 
— »» ■ down and began pecking me on the head, as 

1 felt when 1 picked up the October issue of this magazine 
and read what Kelly Stevens wrote about my table man- 
ners. Poking fun at me right out before you all because 
I am addicted to escorting my vittles from plate to mouth 
w'ith a knife. This, coming from a person who always 
drank his coffee from a saucer until he entered Gallaudet, 
strikes me as a case of the pot calling the kettle black. 

Trouble with him is he is just jealous of me because 
1 have got more refinement than he has got. I have so! 
Just because he has been gallivanting around, around in 
those furrin countries and hobnobbing with those grandees 
and saynoras and moanzoors and momzells and seegnors 
and seegnoreenas and painters and scalpers and Apashays 
and bull fighters and drinking wine and making after- 
dinner speeches — oh yes, and making after-dinner speeches 
— ’n everything, he needn’t think he can come back over 
here and highhat us and get away with it. 

He told his mother, he told his aunts, he told all of 
us gullible readers and everybody else that would listen 
that he was going over there to pursue his art. And we 
believed it. Then when he got over there, did he pursue 
it? And how? By sitting in a cow pasture in front of 
his easel and flirting with the milkmaids is the way he 
pursued it : and called it landscape painting. That’s how. 

Readers, what he really went over there for was to get 
hugged and kissed. That’s what. Anyone that read his 
various articles on the trip can see that — after I have 
pointed it out to you. 

You notice that he spent most of his time and made 
practically all of his after-dinner remarks, or speeches, in 
three countries. Which three? France, Italy and Spain. 
Why? Because in France it is the custom for the guests 
to kiss the after-dinner speaker; in Spain, to hug him, and 
in Italy to do both at the conclusion of his remarks. So, 
in these three countries, Kelly shone as an after-dinner 
speaker, particularly when the ladies were present. If 
no ladies were among the guests, why he didn’t bother 
about making speeches other than to propose a toast 
perhaps, such as: “Here’s how, brothers; let’er go; 
down Salty Creek,” then toss down his likker with the 
others, hastily eat his vittles, say “scuse me,” get up and 
hurry to his room, hoping for better luck — meaning la- 
dies — at the ne.xt banquet. 

If you read all his articles carefully — like I did — 
you will see all this for yourself. Of course, if he had 
kept his yammer still about my table manners, why I 
w'ouldn’t be giving him away now. What if I do eat 
with my knife? I don’t see anything wrong about that. 
But obviously it is wrong, or he would not have made 
his sarcastic remarks anent me and the Spanish grandee. 

To further prove my contention concerning the object 
of Mister Stevens’ voyage, I must point out that he strict- 
ly avoided China, Japan, Turkey, Siam or Africa. After 
a moment’s calm reflection, even to the dullest witted, 
the reason or reasons are obvious: In the first two men- 


tioned, huggin and kissin is not only again the law but 
the buggers and kissers and huggees and kissees are liable 
to have their heads chopped off as well for indulging in 
this most delightful pastime. In Turkey, one mustn’t 
dast look at a woman, let alone kisser ; and in Siam or 
Africa, why — well Kellv prefers blondes. 

Well, I may eat with my knife, and I may also use 
my napkin for a handkerchief and tablecloth for a nap- 
kin, and I may even drink water from the fingerbowl, 
but, by golly, I don’t have to go across the oshun and 
make bum after-dinner speeches to get hugged and kissed. 
Do I, gir-r-ls? 

Those Tex.as Houses 

While on the subject, let me call your attention to an 
awkward slip ]\Iister Stevens made — and I know that 
Mister Troy Hill will be perfectly furious with him for 
making it — as it casts reflections of a derogatory nature 
concerning the houses in the great Southwest, of which 
section, Texas, the home state of Messrs. Hill and 
Stevens, take up about three-quarters of the area, con- 
sequently, we feel justified in assuming that Mister 
Stevens had in mind the Texas houses — especially those in 
the sections in which he and Mister Hill come from — 
when he wrote the lines I am referring to. 

In the same article in which he slandered me so blas- 
phemously, page 6, column 2, last paragraph, Mister 
Stevens describes how the Spanish houses are built: “ — of 
tiles and plaster. . .which makes them cool and comfort- 
able... and absolutely impervious to insects and rats” 
(get that: “impervious to insects?”) and he wmnders why 
this style of building is not adopted in our own South- 
west. 

Now, having spent all of six months in Texas — which 
state, as the Texans are so fond of telling anyone who 
will listen, if folded back (as if anybody would be fool 
enough to try to fold it back) w^ould reach to the Great 
Lakes — see Mister Hill for other gross exaggerations of 
its wonders — I can heartily agree with Mister Stevens 
that the Spanish style of building should be adopted, 
for the houses dowm there are certainly NOT impervious 
to insects. 

Some of the insects that I nightly discovered in my 
beds down there — or it may be more correct to say that 
they discovered me in their beds — w^ere fully six inches 
in diameter, and looked and acted just like hungry snap- 
ping turtles ; and, as for the rats, they will chew all the 
toenails offen one if he goes to bed without his boots on, 
which, being a tenderfoot and not knowing the Texas 
customs, I W’as foolish enough to do the first night there. 

And now', if Mister Stevens w’ill promise to keep his 
yap shut in the future concerning any little shortcomings 
I may have, I w'ill lay off of him and Texas in my future 
literary contributions to the w'orld. But if he gives me 
any sass, I’ll ask the Greatest Living Deaf-Mute in the 
World to help me to squelch him good and proper just 
like nobody’s business. Savvy? 


Lie in three words, health, peace and competence. 

— Pope, 
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^hese (Attractive '^Pictures (^ome from the Idaho School 


'TyroUan Trio/' a pose taken from the Dance Drama, "Garden of Last Dreams," at the Idaho State 

School for the Deaf and Blind 


Left — Doris Erelt. Right — Marian Kinsinger, m-’ mbers of the Archery Class of the Idaho State School 

for the Deaf and Blind 






Deaf Girls Fencmg Class of the Idaho School “Bo Peep" as given at the May Fete of the Idaho 

for the Deaf and Blind School, by the Senior deaf girls 



HDeaf and 'Dumb Congress 


CITY HALL RECEPTION 

Lady Mayoress’s Sympathetic Encouragement. 

“A MEMORABLE WEEK” 

T he congress of the British Deaf and Dumb As- 
sociation, which has been meeting in Belfast this 
week, was brought to a happy close yesterday, when 
the members were entertained by the Lord Mayor (Aider- 
man the Right Hon. Sir William Turner, D. L.) and the 
Lady Mayoress (Lady Turner, J. P.) at an afternoon party 
in the City Hall. Some ^2oo members of the Congress and 
friends were present, and in the unavoidable absence of the 
Lord Mayor, who is at present in London, the guests were 
cordially received by the Lady Mayoress and the High 
Sheriff (Alderman Mrs. M. Mordie, C. B. E.), who were 
accompanied by Miss E. Turner and the City Chamberlin 
(Sir Frederick Mone3'penny, C. V. O.). 

The Lady Mayoress, in welcoming the guests, said she 
was very sorry the Lord Mayor was unavoidably detained 
in London. He had been looking forward to meeting them 
and offering them in the name of the citizens a hearty wel- 
come. She hoped, therefore, th»l in her husband’s absence 
they would permit her in his name and that of the citizens 
to extend a most cordial welcome on the occasion of their 
first visit to the citj'. 

She was glad to have the opportunity of meeting them, 
and regretted that extreme pressure of public business had 


made it impossible for either the Lord Mayor or herself to 
be present at anv* of their meetings. They were in full sym- 
pathy, however, with the objects of the association, and 
wished the association every success in its efforts to ameli- 
orate the lot of those who unfortunately were placed at a 
terrible disadvantage in the world by the loss of speech and 
hearing. They realized how heavily those so afflicted were 
handicapped all through life, and how much they needed 
help. 

Work in Ulster 

In 1831. almost one hundred years ago, a school for the 
deaf and dumb was established in Belfast, and it was still 
doing noble work in the service of the deaf and dumb of 
Lister. Up to a short time ago the school was dependent 
for support on voluntary subscriptions, but since the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland began to function, an Act had 
been passed providing grants from public funds, and making 
attendance compulsory, as in schools for normal children. 
Everyone regarded the monej' as well spent, because the 
education and training received by those attending the 
school enabled them to partake of many joys which would 
otherwise be denied to them. 

She understood it was the intention to ask for a Govern- 
ment inquiry into the conditions and circumstances of the 
deaf and dumb who had left school and to ascertain the 
nature and practicability of their training. There were 
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Fl^vK 


City Hall Group at the Belfast (Ireland) Conventi on , August 10, 1928 


many other problems recjuiriiig attention, such as the provi- 
sion of higher education for the deaf, the improvement of 
their social status, the removal of unjust restrictions and the 
establishment of missions. These would, she was sure, 
receive earnest and devoted consideration, and she hoped 
success would crown their efforts. 


The zeal with which the association was pleading its 
cause was admired by all, and a congress like theirs, by 
bringing before the public their aims and aspirations, would 
greatly assist. The work in which they were engaged was 
most beneficient and laudable, and the Lord Mayor and she 
were confident that once their needs were known and under- 
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stood, every help would be given. She expressed the in- 
debtedness of the citizens to Mr. and Mrs. Harris and Mr. 
Stewart for their splendid work in connection with the Bel- 
fast Branch of the British Deaf and Dumb Association. 
They were indefatigable in their efforts for the welfare of 
all those associated with the mission. She also expressed 
appreciation of the services of the chairman (Mr. C. -A. 
Montgomery), whose sympathy and earnestness in connec- 
tion with the same object were well known. (Applause.) 

Aims of the Congress 

Mr. E. Ayliffe, president of the Congress, in acknowledg- 
ing the welcome, said they were very sorry not to see the 
Lord Mayor present, but they were honoured in having a 
substitute second to none. (Applause.) They were very 
indebted to the Lady Mayoress for receiving them in that 
beautiful City Hall, and they were encouraged in their 
work by having the honor of being received there. (Ap- 
plause.) This week had been a memorable week for the 
British Deaf and Dumb Association. They had had a series 
of meetings, mostharmonious and helpful, and the reception 
they had received from Belfast citizens would send them away 
stronger and better for their visit. (Applause.) He hoped 


the visit of the Congress would not be forgotten by the 
people of Belfast. The main object of the Congress was 
that they might help the members, and that they might 
help the people to understand what the association aimed at, 
and he thought the Congress had been an unprecedented 
success in that way. (Applause.) 

The guests, accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, were 
then shown over the Citj”^ Hall. The halls, reception-rooms, 
and corridors were decorated with choice plants and palms, 
artistically arranged by Mr. Janies Davies, curator of the 
public parks. Refreshments were afterwards served in the 
Banqueting Hall, the catering being most satisfactorily 
carried out by the Carlton, under the personal supervision 
of Mr. F. W. Henry. The tea tables were adorned with 
beautiful roses, sw'eet peas, and other flowers from the Lady 
Mayoress’s gardens at Annadaie House. A short enter- 
tainment by Mr. Brooker, conjuror, was greatly enjoyed. 

On the proposal of Mr. C. A. Montgomery, seconded by 
Rev. Herbert Lindsay, M.A., a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, which 
Lady Turner acknowledged in very happy terms . — Belfast 
Nev;s Letter, Aug. 10, 1928. 
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Laugh? 

Slizaheth Lole^ 


(( T T O! Ho! Ho! Ha! Ha! Ha! shouted two negro 
I I porters in a reechoing city station. They 
punched each other, slapped their sides and went 
off into spasms of laugliter. They caught their respective 
breaths and then went off 'again. They started to speak 
and doubled up. Pretty soon everybody around them was 
laughing. With no idea of what the joke was, old men 
and children, bored society ladies and tired business men 
all caught the infection and while their audience was not 
as noisy in its merriment, everybody was put into a happy 
mood. 

That was a good example of the truth of the saying 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you.” 

Man has been given the privilege of laughing. Animals 
never laugh. Even the donkey who says “Hee Haw!” is 
really not laughing and grins on animals’ faces do not 
mean that they are enjoying a joke. Animals are really 
a serious lot. Children laugh easily. T'he mirth of 
school boys and girls, so often irritatingly silly to grown- 
ups is really a sign of health. Wholesome giggling goes 
with natural youth. Why should we feel that as we 
grow older w'e should laugh less? Environment often 
makes a difference and tjie hahit of laughing usually runs 
in families. Why is it a good habit? Why should we 
not derive as much -benefit as possible from this privilege 
of enjoying laughter? 

We know that . laughter is mentally good for us. The 
relaxation, the lifting of a temporary depression, the 
realization that we are perhaps not so badly off — ^we have 
all experienced mental stimulation from a good laugh. 
We all take ourselves too seriously sometimes and we all, 
at times, have felt positively ill through concentrating on 
a seeming ailment. Just turn the mind onto something 
funny and our laughter banishes those ingrowing worries. 

We have not heard so much about the physical benefits 
of laughter — but they are present. An eminent physician 
has said “laughter affects the large and most important 
organs of the body in such a way as to modify their func- 
tions in the direction of the stimulation of it. As a result 


laughter has a distinct place in the realm of the main- 
tenance of health. Those who laugh the most are the ones 
that live the longest and enjoy the best health.” Our 
organs more or less rest upon each other. Our heart and 
lungs rest on our diaphragms. As we grow older we do 
not jump about much and give these organs exercise 
enougii. Laughter serves as exercise for them. They need 
tlie jerky vibration that comes with the convulsive move- 
ments of the diaphragm during a good hearty laugh. 

The heart is stimulated by laughter. This blood pump- 
ing organs needs muscular exercise in order to do its work 
adequatel}'. The circulation becomes more active and 
Avhile it used to be an old-fashioned idea that the heart 
should receive little physical interference we now know 
that it will stand a great deal. It is meant to be stimulat- 
ed by the various activities of the body. A lazy heart is 
very bad. 

We all know, too, that the liver needs to be “shaken up” 
at frequent intervals. Bile is manufactured in the liver 
and it must be kept flowing freely. Bile is necessary aid 
in the digestion of food. A sluggish liver will not man- 
ufacture a sufficient flow and digestion will not be efficient. 
^ hat is why it is good to laugh during and after meal 
time. The stomach, the pancreas, the spleen and the 
Intestines also are benefited by the up and down move- 
ments of the diaphragm to stir them up. Laughter im- 
proves the digestion and often is an excellent substitute 
for laxative medicines. 

The lungs, however, are the organs most affected by 
laughter. Large drafts of air are drawn in and out of 
the lungs during the process and in that way they receive 
exercise. The chest is also expanded, increasing the air 
content, sometimes by one-half more than normal. 'Gusts 
of laughter increase the intaking of breaths. That 
why people with tuberculosis Avho must rest their lungs in 
order for them to heal are not advised to breathe too 
deeply nor to indulge in hearty laughter. • 

Laughter, then, has a real therapeutic value. It must 
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be remembered, however, that laughter alone will not 
cure organic sickness. You cannot laugh off germs. The 
laughter that comes from within is the best tonic in the 
world and that can come only when a person has no sub- 
merged worries. 

In order to be sure of your health why not let your 
doctor decide? Have a physical examination periodical- 
ly and be sure of your health. It is even better to know 
a bitter truth and have a chance to rectify matters than 


to stew and fret about the unknown. The worrying 
mind can never derive the proper benefit from a good, 
hearty laugh. 

To teach the need for periodic physical examination in 
order to do away with worr\'ing minds is one of the ways 
the National Tuberculosis Association and affiliated asso- 
ciations believe they can get the best of tuberculosis. 
They conduct their annual sale of Christmas seals in 
December. 


'Daniel Drakes 

5 . 'Wiliams 


T his is the story of the evolution of an Ohio plow- 
boy into an Eastern college professor — an evolution 
worked out under extraordinary difficulties. 

In response to polite inquiry, Harley Daniel Drake will 
cheerfully state that he w.as i'orn in Miami County, Ohio, 
in 1882 . 

When asked just why he was born, however, Mr. 
Drake, despite his great learning, can give no satisfactory 
answer. 

The young Harley Daniel Drake attended the public 
schools and had reached the fifth grade at the age of 
eight, when something strange happened. His hearing 
began to leave him under mvsterious circumstances. 
There was no pain and no symptoms of any disease. At 
the age of nine he found himself totally deaf. 

During these early years, doubtless, his youthful ambi- 
tions ran the usual gamut. He probably longed to be 
almost everything well paid and famous to which a boy 
may hope to attain, from a star jockey to an especially 
eccentric college professor. 


The loss of his sense of hearing completely changed the 
hue of young Mr. Drake’s future. How was he to be- 
come a star jockey when he could not hear the recall bell ? 
He knew of no college or university which would give 


H. D. Drake as he is today 

a totally deaf man a chance to become an especially eccen- 
tric professor. 

The gloom w’hich surrounded this ambitious Ohio 
Plow'-boy' at this time must have been thick enough to- 
slice with a palette knife. 

A ray of hope presented itself in the shape of the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf. 

In justice to the taxpayer who happens to have a deaf 
child which cannot be educated to the best advantage 
under our common public school system, every state has a 
special school for deaf children, where they are taught 
by instructors especially trained in their line. The Ohio 


H, D. Drake as a College Senior, 1904 
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school stands among the foremost in our country in the 
matter of efficiency. 

V'oung Hr. Drake entered this school, and was much 
gratified to find that he could there make his accustomed 
progress in his studies, and learn a valuable trade in the 
time he had formerly spent in wading through the mud 
on the way to and from the country public school. 

Later on, the gloom which came with iiis deafness was 
further dispelled by the discovery that there was a college 
for the deaf. To be sure this college was located in 
Washington, D. C., quite a distance from Miami Countv, 
Ohio, but he also learned that by the simple expedient of 
outstripping all competitors in his Congressional district. 


Supper time on the farm 

he could win a free scholarship, which would entitle him 
to board and tuition throughout the college course. 

The youthful Mr. Drake won his scholarship, and 
entered Gallaudet College with the Class in 1904. 

Being habitu.ally industrious and intellectually inclined 
he became one of the prominent figures in undergraduate 
affairs. During his senior year, he was editor of the 
college magazine, a position to which he was elected by 
his fellow students. In addition to winning this honor, 
he was the only member of his class who availed himself 
of an ancient prerogative of the Seniors, that of growing 
a beard. This beard was a soft, silken affair, which the 
envious asserted pos§esssed a reddish tinge. This he cul- 
tivated assiduously, and caressed tenderly at all moments 
u hen not otherwise occupied. Thus the beard served tbe 
double purpose of beautifying Mr. Drake and keeping 


I Harvesting 16 foot corn 

him out of mischief during his idle moments. (As if an 
embryo college professor would get into mischief under 
anv circumstances ! ) 

Despite his various activities, which included managing 
the football team during his senior year, Mr. Drake 
found time to acquire an exceptionally valuable friend 


in the person of one Miss Lillian Swift, from the State 
of Utah. These two friends are better acquainted today, 
having existed in a state of tvedlock for twenty-three con- 


H. D. Drake and children coming thru the rye, 1915 

secutive years. Their acquaintance has been intensi- 
fied through the rearing of four young Swift-Drakes. 

A man does not lose his sense of humor along with his 
sense of hearing, therefore, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Drake was known among his fellow students as Dr. Ake, 
nor that he was accused of producing pains and making no 
attempt to alleviate same. 

After his graduation from Gallaudet College, where he 
tC(ok the degree of B.A., Mr. Drake taught in the Neb. 
School for the Deaf, for a few years. He then resigned 
to take up the management of his mother’s farm. 

In the interim. Dr. Percival Hall, who had been Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Gallaudet while Mr. Drake was 
a student, had succeeded Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
founder and first president of the college as its head. 


//. D. Drake md some of his friends 

During the summer of 1911 Dr. Hall visited Mr. Drake 
at his Ohio farm home. Under the influence of an e.xcel 
lent Ohio country dinner. Dr. Hall waxed generous and 
offered Mr. Drake the position of Manager of the college 
farm and dairy herd, together with the responsibility of 
meeting a class in agriculture each day, armed with a text 
book. 

For fourteen years Drake held this position, during 
which time he introduced alfalfa, built modern hog and 
poultry houses, and developed a herd of high producing 
Holstein milkers. 
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In 1915, Mr. Drake was promoted from tlie milk-stool 
to the chair of Professor of English. He is now listed 
on the college catalogue as Professor of Agriculture and 
Professor of English. 

He and his family reside in No. 8, of Faculty Row on 
beautiful Kendall Green, the site of Gallaudet College. 
This residence is on the edge of the college farm, which 
gives Mr. Drake opportunity to maintain his physical 
well-being and provide for his table by keeping a garden. 

[Writer’s Comment] The above was written with 
a view to enlightening the average magazine reader. 
What follows was not. 

While Mr. Drake’s intellectual and spiritual attain- 
ments are well known, how many know that he also has 
the most unique bootball record in all college history? 

You see, kind reader, Mr. Drake, like millions of noble 
citizens who trod the straight, hard pathway, and never 
stopped to eat garlic by the wayside, makes a very poor 
subject for a modern magazine write-up. 

Until he elopes with a beautiful and foolish co ed, 
or announces the perfection of an invention by which he 
threatens to blow this earth into four separate and 
exactly equal sections any time he gets mad enough, he 
must remain such poor subject. 

When he was managing the Varsity as a senior, he came 
kicking a brand new glistening football in the direction 
of Hotchkiss field, — by easy stages as if he had an ingrow- 
ing nail on each big toe. 

“So you play football?” inquired a man in uniform and 
with an ancient and dirty, and possibly unsanitary foot- 
ball under his arm. 

“Yes,” responded Drake, again touching the brand new 
ball very tenderly with his toes. 

“To what team do you belong?” inquired the man with 
the veteran Rugby, knowing Gallaudet had three teams 
out that season, for the only time in five years at Kendall 
Green. 

“To the fourth team,” said Drake. 

“Where is the rest of the team,” inquired his inter- 
rogator. 

“There ain’t none, f constitute the entire fourth team.” 
said Drake disdainfully. 

Mr. Drake started his career as a member of the fac- 
ulty as Professqr of English, a position for which I can 
testify that he was peculiarly fitted. 

Descending the stairway between the first and second 
stories of the west vi'ing of Gallaudet College one day in 
my first year, I came upon Drake collaring little Bertie 
Forse with one hand, while from his other hand poured 
forth the most astounding ebullition of English I had yet 
seen. You see Bertie was local editor of the college 
magazine. While Drake was Editor-in-Chief, and Bertie 
would not write the brilliant locals which he was capable 
w-ithout some outside force to assist him. 

By diligent perusal of various dictionaries and encj- 
clopedias I have been able to find every word which Mr. 
Drake used. 

That was 24 years ago, yet in all that time I have never 
been able to find those words in print in the combiation in 
which the brilliant Mr. Drake used them. 


DO YOUR FERNS DIE? 

Many women cannot grow ferns. If they begin to 
lade, try a few drops of castor oil on the roots, at the 
same time setting the fern pot in a dish of cold water 
overnight. Keep ferns from draughts of cold air. 
Many thousands die each year because they are forced 
to remain on the window sill day and night. 


WHAT SIZE SHEETS DO YOU BUY 
( By Betty Barclay ) 

Most women buy sheets so seldom that they have only a 
vague idea of the sizes required. Shoes, stockings, dresses, 
corsets (among the few still wearing them), step-ins, 
petticoats (obsolete in many localities), all have their 
size imprinted firmly in the mind of milady with the 
pocketbook. 

But sheets — well, sheets are different. When the old 
ones wear out, new ones are purchased, and very often 
milady has not measured the mattress, or if she has, she 
fails to allow for the tuckin at the bottom or the blanket 
overlap at the top which may mean that she will procure 
something that will bring discomfort rather than a feel- 
ing of well-being. 

Guests quickly notice the sheet that comes up from the 
bottom, or that cannot be lapped over the rough blanket 
at the top. It gives them an impression of the sleeping 
comfort of that particular home that few of us would 
crave. 

The average mattress is about 75 inches long and from 
five to seven inches thick. The lower sheet should have 
several inches for “tucking” at each end. Sheets that are 
at least 108 inches long before hemming will take the 
necessary hem and still be long enough to keep from 
coming out at the bottom. Measure your sheets and see 
hoiw near you have come to this standard — and remember 
what you find when next you go on a shopping expedition 
for sheets. 


It is unwise to talk too much, moreso, if you are talk- 
ing to a woman — Anthony. 


National Assn of the Deaf 

i6th TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 
and 

4th World Congress of the Deaf 

Buffalo, N.Y.. Aug. 4 To 9, 1930 

This convention will be a triple-barrelled affair. 
Besides being a World Congress of the Deaf it 
will celebrate the Golden Anniversary of the 
N. A. D. and will witness the unveiling of the 
$10,000 Abbe de I’Epee statue. 

Come to Buffalo— See Niagara Falls 
Come to Buffalo — See Roycroft Town 

History will be made; come and help us make 
it. Hotel Reservations can now be made. Write 
for our attractive FREE folders and literature to 

CHARLES N. SNYDER 

S ecretary-Publicity 
58 Harrison Ave., Lockport, N. Y. 
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The Corn Tassel 

Printed on cream paper, neatly printed, artisti- 
cally arranged and enclosed by a dark red cover, the 
High School pupils of the Iowa School for the Deaf 
issued their year book ‘‘The Corn Tassel” last June. 
It is dedicated to Tom L. Anderson, M. A., “who by 
his steadfast and untiring efforts to raise the stand- 
ard of our Industrial Department, and by his devo- 
tion to the interests of the whole school has helped 
to place our Institution among the leading Schools 
for the Deaf in the country, and has endeared him- 
self to the pupils who have come under his influ- 
ence.” 

The High School Faculty consists of Miss Lila I. 
Wendell, Mrs. Florence E. Long (deaf), Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long (deaf). Principal, O. L. Mclntire, 
Superintendent, Mrs. Effie Anderson, Tom L. And- 
erson, (deaf), Miss Anne Sitton, John J. Marty, Mrs. 
Lucretia Skinner, M. S. Hester and Miss R. Jonas. 

A Visit to Mount Airy 

It was our privilege, not long ago, to visit the In- 
dustrial Department of the Mount Airy School, un- 
der the direction of Harry B. Brown, principal. 

The trade teaching classes are carried on in 
Morris Hall, a handsome building built of quartz in- 
side of a quarry that furnished the quartz for all the 
buildings. 

There are fourteen trades taught as follows : bak- 
ing, bricklaying, plastering and concrete work, chair 
caning, drawing, painting and glazing, printing and 
linotyping, dressmaking and millinery, shoemaking, 
sloyd, tailoring and wood-working. 

Every department seemed to be bu.sy, with eight- 


een instructors on the job, seven of this number be- 
ing deaf. Principal Brown spoke very highly of his 
deaf instructors and we think with good reason for 
the results shown were on a par with any of the 
hearing instructors. It did our heart good to see 
this praise meted out and we knew that it was sin- 
cere. The deaf instructors are here listed : Edward 
Phipps, chair caning; E. Arthur Kier, (assistant) 
printing and linotyping; Ivstelle Bruce, Mary Hold- 
en, and Gladys Singer, dressmaking and millinery; 
Thomas \V. Jones, shoe-making; Charles A. Kepp, 
wood- working. 

A visit to the new gymnasium ended our stay. 
It was nearing completion and from outside it look- 
ed very much like a masoleum. The concrete walls 
are very thick, being built to withstand the ravages 
of time. It is completely equipped. 

Acknowledgment 

We are in receipt of the 1926-27-28 Repoit of The 
Pennsylvania Society For the Advancement of the 
Deaf. It contains annual reports of the Board of 
Managers, the Trustees of the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Deaf, proceedings of the forty-first meeting 
at Allentown (September 2-5, 1927) and other in- 
formation. It also contains photograph reproduc- 
tions of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf at 
Torresdale, some of the Home family and a portrait 
of Miss Nina Lee, for many years an honorary mem- 
ber of the Ladies’ Committee, who died August 26, 
1927. 

The main object of the Society is to see that the 
Home is well provided with funds, and in this they 
have succeeded for a good many years and we hope 
for years to come. But this success is due to real 
hard work on the part of the deaf of Pennsylvania 
who have sacrificed neither time nor money to make 
this haven of rest at Torresdale a real home where 
the aged, the infirm, and blind deaf may rest in com- 
fort to the end of their lives. 

For Parents and Teachers 

Parents and teachers eveiy where will be interest- 
ed in “A Selected List of Books for Parents and 
Teachers,” which has just been published by the 
Child Study Association of America. 

The list is the work of the Bibliography Commit- 
tee, comprised of active members of the Association. 
Each book which promises interest and value to 
parents and teachers is reviewed by several mem- 
bers of the Committee, which meets regularly for 
discussion and selection of the books that have been 
read. 

The present edition combines the early book list 
and supplements and includes new books in the field 
of parental education which have appeared during 
the past and current years. In combining the lists 
previously published, the committee has to a con- 
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siderable extent revised the earlier selection, adding" 
some which had not been included before and replac- 
ing others by more recent and more satisfactory 
studies. As its criterion for the admission of books 
to the book list, the committee has had in mind the 
pertinence of the material to the interests of parents 
and their very practical needs. The committee has 
also tried to maintain a balance in the various fields 
which the literature covers. 

The supplementary reading under each topic has 
been added for individuals professionally engaged 
in some form of parental education, as well as for 
parents who may wish to consult the more technical 
literature. 

All of the books in this list will be found in the 
Alice Morgenthau Ehrich Memorial Library at the 
Headquarters of the Child Study Association. 

The table of contents contains books on .Adoles- 
cence, Biology and Anthropology, Heredity and Eu- 
genics. Child Study, Education, Exceptional and Un- 
adjusted Children, Family Relationships, Health and 
Physical Care, Play and Recreation, Psychology and 
Sociology, Religion and Ethics. Sex Education, Vo- 
cational Guidance, Fiction and Biography. 

This is an annotated book list, listing 385 books 
with a cross index. 

The price of it is 25 cents postpaid at the Head- 
quarters of the Child Study Association of America, 
54 West 74th Street, New York City. 

Resurrected 

.Vfter hibernating for twenty years the Penn- 
sylvania News has come back to life with Henry 
J. Pulver as editor. It is the official organ of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the 
deaf and is published bi-monthly from October to 
June at the subscription price of one dollar. Its 
main object is to “arouse interest in and secure sup- 
port for the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, lo- 
cated at Torresdale, Pa. 

Child Study 

A recent publication of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America is entitled “Parents’ Questions— My 
Child Will. . . .My Child Won’t — What Shall I Do?’’ 

In a foreword by Mrs. Cecile Pilpel, Director of 
Study Groups, Mrs. Pilpel says: 

“This series of Parents’ Questions has grown in 
response to the many questions which mothers and 
fathers have asked, in child study groups and out, 
‘My child does this thing I do not want him to do. 
What shall I do?’ Or perhaps even more often. 
‘My child doesn’t do this thing I want him to. What 
shall I do?’ 

“These things that all parents ask when ‘my child 
does’ or ‘my child doesn’t,’ have been put into a 
loose-leaf series, because no one knows better than 
the Study Group Department, which sponsors them, 
that parents’ questions never end. Other leaflets to 


be added will follow. Through long experience the 
Study Group Department knows that the questions 
in these first leaflets cover .some of the most fund- 
amental and most frequently recurrent situations 
which mothers and fathers are called upon to face. 
Simple as most of them seem, the parent who works 
out his own answer to them has learned how to 
apply certain principles which not only correct but 
prev'ent children’s problems. The suggestions and 
solutions offered are not bookish statements of what 
ought to work, but are the outcome of constructive 
thinking on the part of parents and experts during 
many years of study group activity.” 

The price of this is 25 cents postpaid at the Head- 
quarters of the Child Study Association of America, 
5-^ \\ est 74th Street, New York City. 

Geography and Our Need of It 

Tho.se who studied geography in grade schools 
fifteen or twenty years ago will find a revelation of 
the real significance of geography in a new booklet 
■‘Geography and Our Need of It,” by J. Russel 
Smith of Columbia University, published by the 
American Library .-Association. 

The bound-this-locate-that theory of geography 
has been replaced by human geography which is 
concerned with man and the world he lives in. Dr. 
Smith illustrates the various ways in which peoples, 
cultures and policies are molded by geography. The 
German invasion of Belgium at the beginning of the 
World War. the settlement of the state of Kansas, 
hard times in America ftdlowing the downfall of the 
Russian government in 1917, the Russian and Brit- 
ish Indian policy of courting favor with Afghanistan 
the religion and customs of the Nomad, the Twenty 
Third F^salm omposed by the Shepherd David — 
these have all found roots m geography. 

“Western civilization wavers,” writes Dr. Smith. 
“W ill it slump oft into more wars with war’s new 
devilishnesses of destruction? Or shall we be able 
to act reasonably in the light of facts — as men of 
knowledge and science — by discussion ? 

“Peoples and nations must work together more 
and more. To work together the peoples must come 
to understand each other better. It is here that 
geography renders a great service, for through it we 
become acquainted with the peoples of foreign lands. 
Here is the opportunity to acquire or inculcate the 
three great virtues of the citizen of the world, 
respect for foreign jicoples. sympathy for foreign 
peoples and willingness and desire to understand 
foreign peoples.” 

The author concludes by suggesting six readable 
books chosen lor the average person who wishes to 
know the "why” of geographic facts and phenomena. 
This booklet is one of the Reading with a Purpose 
series, reading courses by experts covering many 
subjects, from literature, science and history to 
home economics, journalism and advertising. 
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^he Buffalo Qonventioru 


Charles Snyder 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
T IS a singular fact that the first white men 
to penetrate Western New York came to 
the realms of the Niagara, as practically the 
whole of the region was then called, before 
there wtre any white settlements. 

Of the ancient pre-occupants of these regions, we have 
no knowledge, yet all around us are evidences of their for- 
mer presence — fortifications, selected on advantageous 
points as afforded defense, excavating uncovers ancient 
implements, all eloquent testimony of by-gone years. We 
ask the red men to tell us whence he came and whither 
they went — he speaks vaguely of the Great Spirit and 
the happy hunting grounds — yet we get no conclusive 
solution that will clear up the mystery of the ages, but 
leaves indisputable proofs of the existence of a civilization 
of high order that flourished and then vanished into anti- 
quity. 

And there were the Cross Bearers, attracted hither 
from Canada by the Indian tales of the great Onigara 
(Niagara) river and the mighty cataracts themselves. 
As far as can be ascertained, the first white man to come 
to Western New York was Father Joseph de la Roche 
Dallion. Previously it is supposed that an interpreter, 
Etienne Brusle, was in the Niagara region in 1615, the 
earliest recorded, and it is thought probable that Father 
Dallion, inspired by the \TOndrous tales related, aside 
from his pious mission determined to make the hazard- 
ous journey. The adventurous Brusle had a most won- 
derful career and was with Champlain on his journey to 
the Huron country (Great Lake region bordering Can- 
ada), and was captured by the Indians, burned at the 
stake, being saved from death by what the Indians termed 
a miracle. Very likely tales of his exploits are mostly 
legendary. In 1632 Brusle was murdered by the Hurons 
and thus came to a martyr’s end. Francis Parkman calls 
him “That Pioneer of Pioneers’’ and not w'ithout just 


cause. Begging pardon for the slight digression, we will 
get back to Father Dallion. The date of his visit was 
1626. While laboring among the Hurons, he heard 
wonderful tides about the great Neuter nation to the 
south, and resolved to carry the Gospel to them. He 
was well received and sojourned for three months but 
towards the end of his stay it was far from pleasant. 
Dissensions among the Neuters arose, he was accused of 
being a sorcerer, employing evil incantations Mdierever 
he held services. Several attempts were made to murder 
him, but in some providential way his life was spared 
and in 1627 he was rescued by friends and taken back to 
Canada among the more hospitable Hurons. Spurred 
on by a sense of martyrdom scores of other heroic priests 
came among the Neuters to try to convert them, but wfith- 
out success. 

In 1640 two Jesuit missionaries. Fathers Brebeuf and 
Chaumonot, made a perilous journey to minister to the 
Neuters, no doubt hearing of Father Dallion’s dismal 
experience yet, withal welcoming martyrdom in His 
service. Their interpreters deserted them and spread 
false tales among the Indians, conjuring them a; sorcerers 
half famished they were refused food and shelter yet 
somehow were sustained. However, it was not until in 
the vvdnter of 1641, that they became discouraged and 
began to retreat from the land of the Neuters to Canada. 

Was it retribution, dreadful in its swiftness and com- 
pleteness, that overwhelmed the Neuters nation? History, 
the grim and taciturn recorder of events past, dreadful in 
its finality, proclaims that the Iroquois came and com- 
pletely annihilated the Neuters so that nothing more was 
ever heard henceforth of that once great nation. Was 
it a penalty held up by the Supreme Being, or as an exam- 
ple to all mankind, who utterly disregard His ministra- 
tion? A moral, poignant in its truthfulness, is pointed 
out that all take heed or suffer the consequences. 

Then came Robert, Cavalier de la Salle, accompanied 




/t/ few members of the Conventiom Committee who are now busily engaged in preparations for the Six- 
teenth Triennial Convention of the N. A. D. and W arid Congress of the Deaf, to be held in Buffalo, 
■ Y., August 4th to 9th, 1930. From left to right are: Aliss Charlotte Schwagler, in charge of Re- 
ception and Ball; James J. Coughlin, General Chair tnan of the Convention Committee; Altor L. Sed- 
lowsky. Secretary and Publicity ; Aliss Agnes Palm green, in charge of the Banquet Cofnmittee ; and Sol 

D. Weil, Treasurer 
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Aiiss Rena P. IVeil 

Daughter of S. D. If'ell, N. A. D. Conven- 
tion Committee treasurer, ivho was selected as 
Official Interpreter at the forthcoming N. A. D. 
convention Aiiss Weil, despite her youth, is a 
very talcmted dancer. Her services are much 
in demand by many frateretal and charitable 
organizations in Buffalo. Chairmatt J. J. 


Coughlin of the Buffalo Convention Committee 
considers himself highly fortunate in securing the 
services of Miss IVeil, who promises to aid him . 
wherecver and whenever possible. Conventibn visit- 
ors may feel assured that Miss Weil has not been 
selected as Interpreter merely because of her beauty. 
She has a fluent command of the deaf sign language 
that is truly a delight to watch. Her intelligence 
is only surpassed by her beauty. Miss Weil, with 
her stage experience, has volunteered to train several 
talented deaf dancers who will appear in a dance 
exhibition in the Ballroom of the Hotel Statler in 
the near future 

by Father Hennepin, in the fall of 1668. We are ac- 
customed to trace all local history from the settlements 
made by La Salle as they were more permament in char- 
acter and flourished. Then it was La Salle who first had 
the foresight to see the importance of the strategic position 
at Niagara at the conflugence of Lake Ontario and the 
Niagara river and erected a small fort there, ostensibly 
as a trading post, as a further precaution, protected it 
with “pallisades.” Future events justified La Salle’s 
keen insight and explains why that identical spot had 
successively been under three different flags — France, 
England and the United States. To this day, the old 
fort, erected by the French in 1760, still stands, known 
as the “Castle”recently reconstructed by the United States 
government to conditions approaching that time, also the 
old magazine houses, the barracks and the underground 
dungeons. These buildings are credited with being the 
oldest pile of masonry west of Albany. 

Close by, the government maintains a military reserva- 
tion (Fort Niagara) of 188 acres, having modern barracks 
and a large garrison there at all times. All these are on 
the itinerary of the convention visitors and they are easy 
of access by train or trolley and auto, they will prove 
a great attraction, and deservedly so. Again begging 
pardon for this digression, will again take up resume of our 
narrative- 

In 1669, during an era of long peace between France 
and England, and the Indians proving tractable for the 
time being La Salle dismantled his small fort and erected 
the first white man’s house in this region, although it wa.-. 
doomed to short tenure, owing to the growing hostility 
of the Seneccas, who had supplanted the Iroquois in power. 
In 1687, Marquis Denonville, now governor, constructed 
a strong fort, naming it after himself. Leaving in it a gar- 



"The Castle” in process of reconstruction. Built by 
the French in 1726, oldest pile of masonry east of the 
Hudson. This is the exact spot of the many stirring 
events mentioned in the narrative, and original site of 
Joncares and La Salle’s forts 
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rison for any possible eventuality, which later proved wise, 
Denonville started for Canada. The Senecas beseiged 
it all winter, reducing the garrison to a mere dozen. On 
Denonville’s return, seeing resistence useless, he had it 
torn down, much to the satisfaction of the English and 
their Indian allies, who w'ere trying to acquire that loca- 
tion. However, the French still had the ascendancy 
with the Indians and in 1719 , through the influence of 
a M. Joncaire, previously adopted by the Senecas, he 
secured permission to erect a cabin at Lewiston, seven 
miles distant. Under one excuse or another, Joncaire 
managed to enlarge his house to a blockhouse, surrounded 
by pallisades. By wily devices and false promises, the 
French obtained the consent of the Indians to build a 
“stone house” alongside Joncaire ’s “fort,” yet managed 
to have it erected on the site of the old forts at Niagara, 
and then, much to the chagrin of the English, obtained 
permanent possession at tbe confluence of Lake Ontario 
and Niagara river, only to be dislodged years later in a 
long-drawn out and costly war. 

Tbe first ship to sail the Great Lakes w'as built at La 
Salle, at the mouth of Cayuga Creek, four miles above 
the Falls. It was the Griffon, of 60 tons burden and 
great hopes were held out for it, but after a few inconse- 
quential voyages on the lakes it was wrecked in a storm 
and became a memory, yet it was the forerunner and 
blazed the trail for the heavy lake traffic of the present 
time. (To be continued) 

National Ass n of the Deaf 

OFFICIAL 

Referendum on De I’Epee Statue 

A t WASHINGTON in 1926, the convention 
voted to bring the project of the De I’Epee 
Memorial to an early close, with a view of 
completing the undertaking immediately following 
the next convention, which at that time was expect- 
ed to be in 1929. 

The convention, however, overlooked fact that 
the semicentennial of the founding of the Associa- 
tion would fall in 1930. Feeling that such an 
occasion should not go unmarked, the Executive 
Hoard voted unanimously to postpone the conven- 
tion until the Summer 1930 ; and arrange to celebrate 
the event in a fitting manner. As the pubic now 
knows, the city of Buffalo will entertain the con- 
vention, or rather world’s congress of the deaf. 

Relieving that the project of the De I’Epee Me- 
morial had extended over an unduly long period, 
now fifteen years, during which it has been hamper- 
ed by various obstacles, and that its completion 
could be effected by the summer of 1930, thereby 
adding an international touch to what is expected to 
be something of an international gathering at Buf- 
falo, the president called for a referndum vote by 
the membership at large on the question of compet- 
ing and dedicating the Memorial at the Buffalo con- 
vention. This referendum had been approved un- 
animously by the Executive Board. The secretary’s 
tabulation of the vote of the membership in his re- 
ferendum, showed that sentiment was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of dedicating the Memorial at Buffalo 
in 1930. 

Selection of Sculptor 

After .several months of deliberation, during which 
various sketches and models of the proposed Me- 
morial were considered, some half dozen being from 


French sculptors, the De I’Epee committee has 
awarded the work to Mr. Elmer E. Hannan, of 
Washington. D. C. The necessary contract between 
the Association and the sculptor has been drawn 
and signed. Mr. Hannan is now at work on the 
.Memorial in his New York studio and expects to 
have his part completed in a little over a year. 

Site of the Memorial 

The Board of Directors of Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution for the Deaf at Buffalo have agreed to 
accept the gift of the Memorial, which will be 
l)laced on the grounds of the school. The chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Samuel Frankenheim, and 
the sculptor, are making a survey of the site, in 
order that the Memorial may be located to the best 
j)ossible advantage. It is believed that no better 
location could be found for the Memorial than on 
the grounds of an institution devoted to the educa- 
tion of the deaf, a calling to which the good Abbe 
consecrated his life, and because of which this 
Memorial will be erected and dedicated by the 
American deaf. It seems fitting, aLso, that this 
monument to De I’Epee should be placed on the 
grounds of an educational institution maintained 
by the church of his own faith, though in the crea- 
tion and dedication of this Memorial to a great and 
good friend, the question of creed and religious be- 
lief has no part. The adherents of all faiths have 
united to perpetuate his memory. 

Funds 

The De I’Epee committee has raised something 
over $9,000 to date. It is hoped to raise the amount 
to $10,000 before the collection for the fund ceases. 

Mr. Samuel Frankenheim, chairman and treasurer 
of the De I’Epee committee, has been with the un- 
dertaking in various capacities since its inception in 
1913, a period of fifteen years. To him, more than 
to anyone else, is due the growth of the fund under 
the handicap of war and industrial stress, and the 
distracting competition of the multitudinous calls 
made upon the generosity of the deaf in this coun- 
try, felt with constantly increasing pressure in the 
more populous centers. It is greatly to his credit 
that the fund has now reached sufficient proportions 
to warrant the commencement of work on the Me- 
morial. 

Those of the deaf who so far have not contributed 
to the De I’Epee fund, and those who have contri- 
buted in the past but desire to add .something to 
their previous contributions, may help swell the fund 
to the desired $10,000 mark by sending their offer- 
ings to Mr. Frankenheim, at 168 West 86th Street, 
New York City. 

We want your support and financial aid in this 
final effort. 

ARTHUR L. ROBERTS. 

President, 

Chicago, November 21, 1928. 


NOTICE ! 

On account of our Engraving department being crippled 
for want of necessary chemicals the illustrations for “.Argo- 
naut,” “Angelenograms,” “Athletics” and other articles 
could not be produced, consequently these interesting de- 
partments w'ill have to be delayed until the cuts can be 
made. “With The Silent Workers” is also left out because 
of an accident which happened to Mr. Pach in a recent sub- 
way crush, making it impossible for him to send in his copy 
in time for this issue. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

De I’Epee Memorial Statue Committee 

REPORT NO. 52 


Reported March 19, 1928 

Total Fund $8,744.35 

Collectors 

Samuel Frankenheim, N. Y 29.00 

Sol D. Weil, Buffalo, N. Y 12.75 

F. A. Moore, Trenton, N. J 4.00 

Mrs. H. M. Ross, Brooklyn, N. Y 3 --5 

Mrs. F. C. Peterson, Rochester, N. Y i.oo 

.Net income from investments S60.64 


Total Fund ? 0 , 354-90 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

New York State 

$2.00 each 

Mr. & Mrs. M. M. Uubin, Mr. & Mrs. A. Pfeiffer, Peter 
Gabel, John Phillips. 

$1.00 each 

Osmond Loew, C. L. McLaughlin, N. M. Zeitz, E. A. Hodg- 
son, W, G. Jones, W. E. Haenszel, Eleanor H. Atwater, 
J. R. Francis, Ruth & Frank Haller, Alice Bufton. 

So cents each 

F. Ziegler, Jessie Ramsey, H. B. Swan, Minnie H. Johnson, 
Annabel Butler, Mrs. B. Mack, Mr. & Mrs. J. Coglan, A. 
E. Ball, C. Colgan, A. E. Ode, G. Morgan, J. E. Pontius, 
C. Wiemuth. 

2S cents each 

B. Kaufman, A. Kaufman, Mrs. C. Ziegler, B. Kni.ght, 

G. Stanton, F. M. Adsit, Lottie B. Shattuck, Emma Di 
Palma, J. J. Di Natale, Lena Schiff, A. V. Ross, R. J. Dren- 
nan, C. Drennan, J, J. Donovan, T. M. Hofman, W. M. Smith, 
Mrs. C. Reinlander, J. J. Coughlin, Bobbie Green, Lillian 
Deckwith, Martha Wells, F. P. Skrowron. 

20 cents each 

Mr. & Mrs. F. C. Peterson, Mr. and Mrs. H. .Mtermoss. 

G. E. Sparks, 10 cents 

New Jersey 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Moore, Ellen E. Sterck, $2.00 each. 
Vito Dondiego, $1.00 

Connecticut 

$1.00 

J. A. Sullivan, Stella M. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. A. Santor, 

H. D. Lee Clark. 

R. E. Sweeney, 5 o cents 

Pennsylvania 

Alice Buckhantz, $ 5 . 00 S. J. Rogalsky, $1.00 

Oregon 

Michael Lapides, $1.00 

Ohio 

G. W. Kinkel, ^o cents Marie Hinkel, 25 cents 

California 

C. J. LeClercq, $1.00 

Indiana 

E. M. Brinkley, $1.00 


October 16, 1928 Total Fund $ 9 , 354 -99 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIN, 
Treasurer. 

168 West 86th Street, New York City. 

An Appeal 

The time is rapidly drawing near when a contract must 
be awarded for the erection of the Statue of De I'Epee by 
the positive order of the Executive Board of the National 
Association of the Deaf that the Statue must be completed 
by the time the semi-centennial convention meets at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in August, 1930. The unveiling of this important 
memorial to De I'Epee, whose life and deeds are too well- 
known to the Deaf to need repetition, w'ill be probably the 
most attractive feature of the meeting. 

The Statue Fund is stilt far from sufficient to meet the 
expenses of the erection not only of the memorial, but of 
a handsome base, besides. 

You are urged to send me a contribution, no matter how 
little, as every little helps and this w'ithout being asked or 
approached, for to ask each and every one of you by letter 
or otherwise W'ould be a physical impossibility. 

Buffalo is an ideal place for the Statue on account of its 
grow'ing in population and also for thousands of visitors 
stopping there to view the world-famous Niagara Falls 
near by. This city deserves the placement of the memo- 
rial, for the Deaf living there made the largest contribution 
to the Fund of all the cities in the United States with the 
exception of New York City. 

Please send your mite as soon as possible. Thank you! 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM. 

Chairman-Treasurer. 


Another Supt. Passes 



Michigan . Dr, C. B. Coughl'yt, Superintendent of the Ontario 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Scott, 2S cents Institution for the Deaf, Belhville, Canada, claimed 

by Death during the Holidays. He had been in his 
usual good hea ih, and was out alone n his automo- 
bile, when stricken, and was foound dead in his car 


Virginia 

E. W. Merriken, 2S cents 
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Sphphatha Conferences 



PHPHATHA CONFERENCE was in scs- 
I sion from June 15th to the 19th at the pop- 
ular convention city, St. Paul, Minn., in 
Calvary Chapel for the deaf, of which Rev. 
J J. C. A. Beyer is pastor. This is the latest 
chapel for the deaf, and in point of location durability 
and beauty is an improvement on its sister chapels. 
It occupies a choice corner plot on the principal highway 
connecting the twin cities overlooking a public play 
ground, and is a substantial brick building with a seating 
capacity for about 70 deaf. It makes an eloquent 
appeal to the deaf to worship the one true God, to gather 
there and learn the glad tidings of God’s reconciliation 
to man by the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. In 
this cozy place of worship were present 16 of the 18 mem- 
bers of Ephphatha Conference and the Mission to the 
Blind to deliberate upon the Lord’s business. 


On Sunday afternoon service was held in this chapel, 
which was comfortably filled with deaf of the twdn cities, 
in which Rev. Ferber, of Kansas City, preached in clear 
and expressive signs. In the morning there was combined 
service for our hearing brethren and the deaf in the 
spacious edifice of Redeemer congregation. This entire 
service, at which Rev. A. Boll officiated, was interpreted 
to the deaf in the sign-language ; Rev. O. Schroeder inter- 
preted the sermon and prayers while Pastor E. Mappes 
signed the Gospel lesson. 

In all, seven sessions were held and time was profit- 
ably employed. The keynote of the convention was 
struck by Rev. J. Huchthausen, a member of our esteem- 
ed Board, in his searching paper, “On correct missionary 
motives.’’ He called to mind the all-importance of our 
work, because it deals with the salvation of immortal and 
redeemed souls. For this very reason we are also to 
aim at the utmost efficiency in our work, chcosing the 
best means and methods, w’hich are not at variance with 
the divine word of the Bible. Notwithstanding, though 
we had reached the peak in system and methods, our work 
would be unsatisfactory and sporadic unless the proper 
motive power is present. This motive power the essayist 
properly defined as love to Christ and our fellowmen. He 
aptly referred to the private interview between Peter and 
Jesus, in which He thrice asked the fallen but redeemed 
disciple the question: “Lovest thou Me?” Upon humble 
confession he gave the reinstated disciple the charge to 
feed His sheep and lambs, these which the Father had 
given Him, by proclaiming the glad tidings of God’s 
reconciliation to man in public and in private, and by 
applying them according to the individual in times of ad- 
versity, and prosperity, in trial and temptations and in 
the last final struggle. That is love’s labor and it will 
not be in vain. 

The other paper dealt with phases of our work and prob- 
lems, \%-ith confront us. They shall be met in the same 
spirit: the love of Christ constrains us. Such a paper was 
delivered by the writer on the material required of adult 
deaf for confirmation. We have not in mind deaf of school 
age, whem we can meet at regular and stated times. It 
would be a pity to curtail the material in memory work 
and exposition, in Bible gems, stories and the Catechism. 
Such we want to enrich by having them store their mem- 
ories with precious pearls of the masterful guide of 
Luther’s Shall Catechism for the way of salvation. How- 
ever, we are living in a busy age, in which the demands 
are exacting. There are other duties incumbent upon 


one, who has left school and become a parent. Then 
there is the diverse endowment of body and mind to be 
considered of such as apply for instruction. Shall it he 
said of us by applicants for instruction : “They will not 
tolerate us” because of the abundance of material which 
we have to offer? We think not in view of the opposi- 
tion we have to meet. Such we aim to give a bird’s-ej'e 
view of the way of salvation by having them memorize 
the law of God, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer w-ith- 
out Luther’s masterful explanation and the word of 
institution of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper and ar- 
range the material in 15 or 16 lectures, w-ith a w-ritten 
outline of each lecture and appending questions. A 
hunger might be created and it may become a case like 
the one who told me: “The more I learn the hungrier 
I become.” — Then we have the task of rendering in 
adequate and clear signs the Gospel and Epistles lessons 
and the hymns of our Church. There Is alw-ays a diversity 
of opinion on these matters and there is room for discus- 
sion. But when any one sign appeals as striking it Is 
promptly adopted. By such discussions our stock of signs 
is enriched, and we receive some practice in the difficult 
task of reading signs at a glance. Tasks of rending 
Scripture readings in clear signs, were performed by the 
brethren, Salvner, Baker and Eichmann. 

The board heard reports from the various fields and 
matters to present. It is their ambition to fill the land with 
Gospel preaching so that many deaf inspite of their deaf- 
ness will say: Jesus has done all things well. That this is 
not a vain dream was demonstrated before our eyes when 
16 responded to the roll call. Two resolutions are of suffi- 
cient importance to be recorded in this written report. 
The one will cheer all lovers of the Deaf Lutheran. 
This monthly paper wdll be enlarged to 12 pages and 
contain Bible studies and lectures cn the Catechism in 
its present contents. The other will be of interest to all 
who have the welfare of the Detroit school for the deaf 
at heart. This resolution petitions the General Synod 
assembled at Chicago to make this Institution for the 
instruction of deaf children its own school, since it is not 
an asylum but an educational means for the Instruction 
of deaf children in the entire country. 

The time was not only well spent in service and for 
mutual improvement, but we were also compensated for 
our long and tedious journey by the hospitality of the 
Men’s Club of Redeemer Church, which Invited us to 
take part in an outing to one of Minnesota’s many 
beautiful lakes. To them, to the deaf ladies, who 
supplied us with luncheons and dinners, to our hosts 
a pleasant one, our hearty thanks. The officers elected 
for the next two years are : Arthur Boll, chairman ; 
Wm. Billow, secretary. God wfilling we will meet again 
in October of next year at Kansas City, Mo. May the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and establish 

Thou the w’ork of our hands, yea, the work of our 
hands, establish Thou it. — A. B. in Deaf Lutheran. 


He — “I have seen the specialist and he tells me that I 
must give up smoking at once.” 

She — “Oh, can’t you hold out a little longer? We only 
want twenty-two coupons to get that porridge saucepan.” 


Dog Catcher — “Do your dogs have licenses?” 

W. Sheppard — “Yes, sir, they’re just covered with them.” 
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THE IVAN DAVIS POULTRY FARM 

■ N the main highway between Hot Springs, 
and Little Rock, Arkansas, near the little 
town of Benton, is located one of the most 
beautiful country homes of deaf people in 
the entire Southwest. This is the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ivan O. Davis. 

Ivan O. Davis graduated from the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf, at Little Rock, Ark., in the year 1902, and a 
short time later became associated with his father and 
three uncles in the manufacture of lumber at Ansley, 


Bartow, Florida. Mr. Davis and Miss Wilson were 
married January 16th, 1907, and made their home in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 

About five years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Davis moved to 


Some of the white leghorns of Air. Davis, in front 
of one of his many Poultry barns 

Benton, Arkansas, where Mr. Davis, opened a first-class 
shoe repair shop, employing one helper, and doing a good 
business. Later, he sold this business to Mr. E. Grider, 
who is still conducting (he business, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis then moved about two miles north of Benton, 
where they purchased a beautiful 100-acre tract of land, 
and later constructed their beautiful 12-room house, 
which was modeled after a bird’s house, and hence is a 
real home-nest. Their home is right on one of the main 
state highways, and all traffic passes within 100 feet of 


The Davis family. Air. and Mrs. Ivan C. Davis 
with their dogs, and three of their hired help. 
Their beautiful residence was constructed along 
plans of the Bird House you see above the barn 

Louisiana, and continued there as a sawmill filer for six- 
teen years, in his father’s mill, of which he later became 
president. 

About five years after leaving school, Mr. Davis was 


Mr. and Airs. Ivan O. Davis, with their dogs, and 
' one of their three cars 

their front door. Their beautiful home is completely 
furnished with modern furniture, and has a complete 
Delco lighting system, running water, and lights, and all 
the conveniences of a city mansion. Their home is worth 
approximately $25,000 at present. 

Though havitig a comfortable Income from his saw mill 
holdings, Mr. Davis was far from being a retired farmer, 


The Beautiful 12 room Bungalow home of Mr. and 
Airs. Ivan O. Davis of Benton, Arkansas 

not contented to live the life of a lonely sawmill worker, 
and after having been out of school about five years, he 
wooed and w'on Miss Eugenia Oglesby Wilson, a daugh- 
ter of Doctor F. M. Wilson, a well known physician, of 
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or anything else that would be set upon the shelf, and 
promptly began to experiment with fine poultry, finally 
settling upon the White Leghorn breed, in which he now 
specializes and does a thriving business. The Davis’ now 
have about six hundred hens of the laying type, and many 
younger pullets, and cockrells. 

So successful has his poultry business been, that Mr. 
Davis merely sits at home and lets his customers come to 
him. Being on the main highway near Benton, and not 
very far from both Little Rock and Hot Springs, he has 
little trouble in disposing of his surplus stock and eggs as 
fast as he desires to sell. 

The business of running the farm and raising the chick- 
ens being too much for Air. Davis alone, he has hired 
four helpers, all of rvhom are deaf, and it keeps them all 



Tzvo of the hired colored people who work for Mr. 

and Airs. Ivan Davis, feeding some of the chickens 
and eating watermelon at the same time 

busy managing the place. Air. Davis himself gives his 
personal attention to the poultrt , while Airs. Davis super- 
intends the household, and sees that her colored maid does 
not eat too much chicken on the side. 

Air. and Airs. Davis are both likable people and have 
many friends among the deaf of Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas, and also a large circle of friends among the 
hearing people of their neighborhood. 

They have three cars and spend their summer vacations 
traveling in them, going first one place and then another. 
Last summer they attended the Louisiana and Arkansas 
Conventions, and next Summer they plan to attend the 
Texas Convention in Ft. Worth, Texas. 

DALLAS DIVISIONS’ TENTH 
ANNUAL FRATERNIVAL 

That Dallas Division’s Annual get together is becom- 
ing more and more an event of importance in the lives of 
the deaf of the Southwest is evidenced by the fact that 
ever 500 of them were in attendance at the tenth annual 
event, and to witness the first football game ever played 
bct'veen teams of the deaf in the Southwest. 

The w'riter has long claimed that the Southwestern 
players were superior to those of other sections, and 
S. Al. U’s great stand against the Army at West Point, 
on October 6, goes further to prove his contention. In 
the game between the two deaf teams here in Dallas, the 
officials, -who are former College Stars and well up on the 
modern game, stated that Larue, of the Texas team, and 
Hammontree, of the Oklahoma team, could step out and 
land a place on any college team ‘n the country. Un- 
fortunately. Ballard, the Oklahoma quarterback, had an 
off day or there would have been another one who w'ould 
have received his just amount of praise. 
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The picture of the visitors at the Houston Fraternival was taken in frceit of the Democratic Convention Hall 
in Houston. Something like 100 visitors were present at the meeting which was Houston’s 7th Aftnual 
Fraternival, held on Labor Day, 1928. After a day of bathing at Galveston , the entire day of September 3 
was spent in the Prat. Hall, where games were played, refreshments sers'ed, and everyone had a sple\ndid time 


This being the first game either team had ever taken 
part in, wherein all the players were deaf, of course there 
was a good deal of nervousness, which will be done away 
with next year, and when these two teams meet next 
year, BOY WATCH THE FUR FLY. WHEN THE 
TEXAS MULE AND THE OKLAHOMA HOR- 
NET starts it again. 

* * * 

On October 13th and 14th, 1928, there were gathered 
together in Dallas something like 500 deaf people from 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi, 
for the purpose of witnessing the football game between 
Texas and Oklahoma, and to attend Dallas Division No. 
63 N. F. S. D.’s tenth annual fraternival, and also to take 
in the Texas State Fair, the w'orld’s largest exposition 
of its kind. 

For the first time in the history of the Southwest, 
two teams representing deaf players met in a football 
game, on October 13, 1928, ,when the Texas and Okla- 
homa deaf teams played in Dallas, with the Texas team 
coming out the winner by the score of 13 to 0. Those 
13 points made by tbe Texas team, however, are not a 
basis on which to judge the difference in the power of 
the two teams. Though Texas is my Alma Mater and 1 
wanted to see her win the game, in all fairness to the 
Okahoma boys and their coach, 1 must say that had the 
Oklahoma boys gotten to Dallas as soon as did the Texans, 
and had they been in as good physical condition, the game 
would have been a 0 to 0 tie, for both the Texas touch- 
downs were the result of fumbles by the Oklahoma boys 

The Oklahoma delegation can well be proud of their 
school, their players cn the team, and their coach, for they, 
one and all, made a fine impression upon everyone who 
attended the game. The Texas players were all fine 
gentlemen, and played a w'onderful game, and deserved 
to win. But we cannot say as much for their coach, 
for throughout his stay in Dallas, he shoiwed no courtesy 
whatsoever to the deaf folks w'ho made the game possible, 
refusing to allow- his team in the group picture, and 
making hard feelings among the visitors and local deaf 
people by his hard-boiled tactics. 

The game was made possible by the kindness of Supt. 
Blattner of the Oklahoma School, and Supt. Scott of the 
Texas School, in allowing the pupils and the teachers, 
and players to take time out from school to make the trip. 
The proceeds of the game, while paying a good profit to 


eaqh school, fell far below expectations, but next year 
w-e hope to play the game on the State Fair Grounds and 
make ten times as much money. 

(Dallas Morning News) 

The Texas School for the Deaf, although heavily out- 
weighed, defeated the Oklahoma Silents, 13 to 0, on the 
Sunset gridiron, Saturday afternoon, before several hundred 
enthusiastic fans. The Oklahoma aggregation fought hard, 
but the Texas lads fought harder and their superiority is 
clearly shown in that Texas made sixteen first downs to 
seven for Oklahoma. Texas completed seventeen passes 
and had six intercepted and failed to complete five, while 
Oklahoma completed six. had two intercepted and, eight 
were incomplete. Oklahoma offered two players of excep- 
tional ability in Captain Hammontree, who made five of 
his team's first downs and McGuire, plaving end. w'ho was 
a tower of strength on the defense. It would be hard to 
name any outstanding player on the Texas aggregation 
except LaRue and Wyatt for their brilliant running and 
Dooley with his unerring passes and Captain Bendle for his 
pass-snatching ability and his defensive work. 

The first Texas touchdown came early in the second 
quarter after Captain Bendle recovered a fumble by Rein- 
hardt on the Oklahoma 2‘8-yard line. On the first play. 
Dooley made a brilliant run for 27 yards, being downed by 
McGuire on the Oklahoma i-yard line, and on the next play, 
LaRue plunged over the line for the fir.^t score. LaRue 
kicked goal, but a Texas player was offside and the extra 
point was not allowed. 

The Texans kept the Oklahomans on the defensive and 
were constantly threatening to score. I>ut wonderful defen- 
sive play by McGuire and Captain Hammontree, coupled 
with some costly fumbles by the Texans saved the Oklahoma 
goal line, until the fourth quarter, when Hammontree with 
liis magnificent plunging and pass grabbing carried the ball 
to the Texas 20-yard line, where the Texas defense stopped 
Hammontree and Oklahoma lost the ball on downs. 

W^att, Henderson and LaRue then ripped the Oklahoma 
line to carry the ball back to the Oklahoma 28-yard line, 
wdiere they lost the ball on dow-ns. Hammontree made a 
yard through center, then Bullard fumbled and Wyatt scoop- 
ed the ball up going at full speed and ambled across the line 
for the final touchdown and LaRue kicked goal, ending tlie 
scoring. 

While scarcely a sound was made in the big auditorium. 
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more than 200 members of Southwestern chapters of the 
National Fraternal Society for the Deaf gathered Sunday 
morning in the First Baptist Church to hear addresses in 
eloquent sign-language by the Rev. J. W. Michaels, of 
Mountainburg, Ark., and the Rev. A. O. "Willson, Fort 
Worth, missionaries to the deaf from the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

Michaels has been “bridging the gap of silence” as a 
Baptist missionary to the deaf and the mute for more than 
twenty-five years. 

The service concluded, the annual get-together of the deaf 
and the mute, which is held each year during the State 
Fair of Texas. Sunday afternoon the visitors took a last 
trip to the fair before leaving Sunday night for their homes. 

Local divisions of the national society represented were 
Waco, Houston, Fort Worth, Dallas, Little Rock, Ark., 
Wichita, Kan., New Orleans, La., and Oklahoma members 
of the Chicago Division. 

Next year they will ask the State Fair management to 
permit them to hold the annual football game between the 
Oklahoma and Texas visitors in the Fair Park Stadium in 
order to help pay their expenses, according to Troy F,. Hill, 
of Dallas, secretary-treasurer of the Dallas Division. 

Hill cited the workers from many lines of endeavor who 
weie. represented at the conference, as evidence that the 
“silent workers” can provide for themselves in the world. 


Dorothy C. — Horray, Mr. Larmore said we would 
have the test today, rain or shine. 

AgnitaB.— Well? 

Dorothy C. — It’s snowing. 


^he Old Sxile^s "^verie^ 

Through foreign lands, where ere I roam. 

By ocean strand, or mountain dome. 

My thoughts, dear home, shall be of thee 
Where loved ones dwell and life is free. 

The years have passed. I'm growing old, 

And when, at last, my hands I fold 
I’ll sit and dream in the old arm chair 
In quiet meditation there. 

Of the pretty cottage by the grove, 

Of stately trees that towered above 
The shimmering river flowing by, 

Night's stars reflected from the sky. 

Of the glad Springtime, when hopes ran high 
And birds flew warbling to the sky, 

Of the sweet June time with its roses fair 
And my pretty bride with golden hair. 

Of the happy youngsters by my k,nee 
Whose mirth rang out most joyously — 

Fair Kate and Ruth and Albert, too, 

And bonny Grace, with eyes so blue. 

Though many years have come and gone, 

Still I am waiting here alone. 

At last. I’ll meet them on the Golden shore 
Where death and partings are no more. 

Miss Jenme Lilley. 

School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


Conference Of Church Workers 
Among The Deaf 

T he second important and representative Con- 
ference of Church Workers among the Deaf with- 
in recent years was held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Third and A Streets, S. E., Washington D. C., on Oc- 
tober 19—21, 1928. 

Out of a total of seventeen missionaries in Holy Or- 
ders, twelve present and five absent. There were three 
causes for these absences, — first, unusual distance; second, 
secular employment, and third, serious illness, — neither 
three of which could have been humanly avoided. Altho 
deeply regretted, the loss was somewhat off-set by the ac- 
quisition of the lalety into membership. And, as if confirm- 
ing and sanctioning this acquisition, a prominent Layman, 
Mr. Harrj' E. Stevens, Layreader and Treasurer of All 
Souls’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., was elected to the 
office of Second Vice-President. 

It was a happy thought that suggested the timing of 
the meetings synchronously with and in the same city as 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Thus the members of tbe Conference were en- 
abled to hear eloquent and informing addresses by the 
Bishop of Harrisburg, the Rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Baltimore, the President of Gallaudet College for the 
Deaf, Washington, and to meet their Bishops and cleri- 
cal and lay friends away from home and free from the 
trammels of conventionality. The experience gained will 
doubtless encourage future sessions, longer durations of 
them and an amplification of such precious opportunities 
as they afford. 

If during the deliberations points of view on such 
subjects as incorporation, rules and regulations, elections, 
methods of propaganda, statistical conclusions, etc., were 
at times streeted to the point of mutual discomfort, out- 
side of the meetings, — on the streets, in the hotel lobbies, 
at the homes of friends and at social gatherings, — the best 
of humor and comraderie prevailed. At heart the mis- 
sionaries are one in devotion to the common ideal as ex- 
pressed In the prayer “Thy Kingdom come on earth as It 
is in Heaven,’’ and nothing should or probably could 
cause them to forget the command of Christ to love one 
another. 

We have supreme faith In the efficacy of all meetings 
of Christian people. 

We should not fail to mention one matter of great 
value, — the unanimous acceptance bj^ the Conference of 
the report of its Survey Committee, appointed at the 
Philadelphia Conference in August, 1926. This Com- 
mittee consisted of the Rev. Olof Hanson, Chairman, 
the Rev. H, C. Merrill and the Rev. H. J. Pulver. They 
were instructed to collect and tabulate all Important sta- 
tistical and other information relating to the Work among 
the Deaf of the Episcopal Church in the United States. 
This great task required two years, the co-operation of 
all the missionaries, a vast amount of correspondence and 
much patient study. The result is that very valuable and 
accurate information is now at hand for the use of the 
authorities of the Church. This one accomplishment, 
above all others, was certainly most worthwhile . — The 
Silent Missionary. 


Miss K. — "Where would you find simple fission, Omar?” 
F. Thompson (in a loud whisper) — “In a pond.” 


Seasick wife — I feel terrible. I’ve got an awful lump 
In my throat. 

Hubby — Better swallow it. It’s probably your stom 
ach. 
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Lippman Commiserates e^^nual 
On buying an (Automobiles 

By WILL MOTT 


IPPMAN was leaning against a fire plug, 
and scanning the baseball score board in the 
window of the Daily Calliope with absorb- 
ed interest. He was trying to figure how 
many quarters had parted company with 
him during the late baseball season, for he had a pro- 
nounced weakness for baseball pools. His gloomy prob- 
lem in mathematics made him quite oblivious of the shiny 
new roadster that drew up at the curb behind him. 

From the roadster leaned Manuel and with happy 
abandon delivered upon the back of the unsuspecting 
Lippman a resounding thump. 

“Ooof !” was Lippman ’s forced exclamation, as he near- 
ly fell over from the force of the slap upon his back. 
“Hello, L ippman,” said Manuel cheerily. 

“Uh-huh !” groaned Lippman, with a painful effort to 
appear pleased. « 

“Congratulate me, Lippman,” said Manuel happily. 
‘I got myself a swell new car. It’s some pony, too, be- 
lieve me!” 

“Pony?” inquired Lippman, disagreeably, “You mean 
nightmare.” 

The happy smile began to fade from Manuel’s expan- 
sive face. “See here, Lippman,” he began aggressively, 
“I come here because 1 know you are always hanging 
around the baseball scoreboard; and 1 come just to do you 
a favor by giving you a ride in mv new car. And right 
off, you have to begin insulting me. Now, is that 
right, I ask you ?” 

“1 didn’t insult you, Manuel,” denied Lippman. “I 
wasn’t talking about 3 'ou, but about your new car. And 
I don’t think I insulted the car, either.” 

“Downright ungrateful. Just like all the deaf are,” said 
•Alanuel, apparently addressing the car's radiator cap. 

Lippman looked a bit uneasy, and said nothing for a 
minute. Then he kicked the front tire of the car, 
reflectively, as though to see if it were properly inflated. 

“Hey there! Don’t scratch the paint!” said Manuel 
with frantic signs. “Do you want to make junk of this 
car ?” he added, with the solicitude of new ownership. 

“Say, if I hit this car half as hard as you hit me on 
the back a feav minutes ago, then j^ou would have some- 
thing to complain about,” retorted Lippman. 

Manuel reflected he may have been at fault, and 
decided to change the subject. 

“This is a wonderful car ; it can go sixty-five miles an 
hour,” he said conciliatorily. 

“That’s what they all say,” remarked Lippman skepti- 
cally. 

“But this car can do sixty-five,” insisted Manuel. “I 
drove it that fast m\’self yesterday, so I ought to know.’’ 

“So you admit you drove it sixty-five, do j'ou?” said 
Lippman triumphantly. “And what do you think of the 
man who will drive an automobile sixt^'-five miles an 
hour?” 

Manuel looked a bit disconcerted. “Well, sixty-five 
isn’t too fast if the road is good and the conditions are 
right,” he pronounced, dogmaticalh^ 

“Then why is the speed limit set at thirty-five?” 
persisted Lippman, grimU'. 


Oh, that — whj' that — well, you see, the law was made 
to put a check on fools who don’t use judgment,” said 
Alanuel, with obvious uncertainty. 

“Do you mean to tell me that fools shall drive at 
thirty-five miles an hour while wise men ought to drive 
sixty-five?” demanded Lippman sarcastically. 

“Aou always have to get what I say all twisted up,” 
complained Manuel, anxiously searching for a way out of 
this uncomfortable turn in the discussion. 

Well, let me tell you, Manuel,” retorted Lippman, 

If 3 'ou keep on going sixt^'-five, you and \'our car will 
both be twisted up mighty soon !” 

“1 was just trying to find out if this was a good car,” 
said Manuel apologetically. 

No cars are an\’ good nowada\'s,” pronounced 
Lippman. 

riiev are all good,” declared Alanuel. 

I her are not, insisted Lippman. “Thei’ all have too 
much speed. 1 hey all cost too much to begin with, then 
they cost yet more to keep, and at last they leave you 
nothing but a pile of junk and a bigger pile of debts.” 

“Say, did you ever have a car yourself?” demanded 
Alanuel suspiciously'. 

“Haw! Haw! So I spoke the truth, did I?” chuckled 
Lippman. “No, I never had a car, because I wasn’t that 
big a fool !” 

“Are you calling me a fool?” demanded Manuel 
aggressiveh^ 

Oh, no; not at all. But how do you explain the fact 
you bought yourself a car?” persisted Lippman. 

“This car only cost me five hundred dollars. That is 
le.ss than you lost in baseball pools during the summer,” 
remarked Alanuel contentedly'. 

I did not lose half that much,” said Lippman, visibly 
pale. 

“And I am getting something for my money, which is 
more than vou can sav,” continued Alanuel, pursuing his 
advantage. 

“You are going to get a lot of trouble, for one thing,” 
decided Lippman. 

“How so?” demanded Alanuel, incautiously. 

‘ Well, suppose you have an accident and get hurt. 
Suppose you run over a traflSc cop. Suppose — .” 

“That is all just supposing,” interrupted Alanual. 

“Anyhow, statistics prove that you have only one 
chance in ten of escaping an accident during the year,” 
said Lippman, who had been reading the newspaper, 

“1 hat may be,” conceded Alanuel magnanimouslv. 
“But only a few accidents result in injuries, you know.” 

“I don’t know nothing of the sort,” denied Lippman. 
“The last issue of the Frat had a lot to say about the 
growing number of auto accidents, injuries, and deaths.” 

“Oh that,” said Alanuel lightly'. “Those statistics only- 
referred to hearing drivers. The deaf drivers are all 
O.K. The deaf are not having any accidents, not so 
you could notice it.” 

‘Eh, don’t they-? Didn’t Joe Bucholtz back his car 
into a traffic light and demolish it, on the Red Cow 
Highway' last week? demanded Lippman. 
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“That wasn’t an accident. That was an error of judg- 
ment,’’ said Alanuel airily. 

“Yes, and when Charlie Stein drove off the road onto 
the railroad and half a mile up the tracks over the ties, 
that was also an error of judgment,’’ suggested Lippman 
satirically. 

“Of course not. That was an error of direction,” 
said Manuel equably. 

“Well, you can’t deny that when Jimmy Alackintosh 
ran his Dodge into the rear of a trolley on Summit Pike, 
it was a real, sure enough accident,” fumed Lippman 
wrath fully. 

“Oh, it was an accident, all right. But only to the 
car, not to him. He was not hurt a bit,” said Manuel 
ingeniously. 

“Wasn’t hurt, wasn’t he? I know it cost him two 
hundred dollars for repairs to his car. If that don’t hurt 
a Scotchman like Mackintosh, nothing will !” decided 
Lippman. 

“Say, every time you lose an argument, you insult some- 
body,” Manuel declared. 

“I am not losing the argument. On the contrary, I 
have shown that the deaf don’t know how to drive a car, 
any better than the hearing do,” countered Lippman. 

“I tell you,” said Alanuel emphatically, “that the deaf 
can drive a car better than any one else.” 

“How come?” inquired Lippman incredulously. 

“Well, they can’t hear all the horns tooting, and drivers 
yelling, and traffic whistles blomng, and things like that. 
That helps them to keep calm. Not being excited, they 
can use their brains and keep out of mix-ups,” argued 
Manuel. 

“Huh? 1 should think that when a ten-ton truck is 
coming out of a blind corner and blowing its horn for the 
right of way, the deaf driver who don’t heed the signal 
will be out of luck. There won’t be any mix-up ; there’ll 
be only debris,” said Lippman gloomily. 

“Well, it hasn’t happened yet,” said Alanuel conclusive- 
ly. “And that is because the deaf use their eyes.” 

“Yes, and when they are cock-eyed, then what?” de- 
manded Lippman. 

“Cock-eyed ?” asked Alanuel, uncomprehendingly. 

“Sure, cock-eyed,” insisted Lippman. “A deaf driver 
who is cock-eyed with whiskey can’t neither see nor hear. 
Then how can he drive? Answer me that.” 

“He can’t,” admitted Alanuel, uncomfortably. “But 
a deaf driver who is so drunk while out with his car that 
he can’t drive safely, is simply not using his brains at all, 

“Exactly,” replied Lippman triumphantly. “Brains is 
the whole thing.” 

“No, brains are not the whole thing,” said Alanuel, for 
the sake of continuing the argument. “Take Bill Simp- 
son, for instance. He is as dumb as they make them. 
But yesterday he made this car of mine do sixty-sev — .” 
He checked himself hastily. 

“Sixty-seven !” exclaimed Lippman gleefully. “Isn’t 
that just what to expect from a fellow who has no 
brains?” 

Alanuel was nonplussed. Finally he said, “Climb in, 
Lippman, and we will take a ride. I don’t have any hard 
feelings against you, even if you are always fighting with 
me.” 

“But you are suddenly generous!” said Lippman, half 
suspecting that Alanuel’s unexpected invitation was mere- 
ly a ruse. 

“Hurry climb in quick,” insisted Manuel, who was 
staring fixedly past Lippman, with a peculiar expression 
on his face, and meanwhile making great haste to start 
the engine. 

“What’s the great hurry?” inquired Lippman serenely, 
as he climbed in beside Manuel. He reached to close 


the door, and encountered the competent hand of a police- 
man. 

“1 been watching you fellers for half an hour,” said 
the officer of the law. “Don’t you dummies know any 
better than to park in front of a fire plug? he demanded, 
with a mirthless grin. 

“Lippman, you tell me what he says,” prompted Man- 
uel. “I can’t read lips.” 

“The fine is seven-fifty,” continued the cop comfort- 
ingly. “If you don’t want to be run up to the station to 
see the judge, you can pay it to me, and I’ll let you go 
this time.” 

“1 haven’t got the money,” wailed Alanuel, when Lipp- 
man had duly informed him. “You pay him, Lippman 
and when 1 get some money I will pay you back.” 

Lippman, whose features had long since assumed a 
greenish hue, reached painfully into his pocket, and 
handed the officer the desired sum. 

“Now get out of here,” was his farewell. 

“Brains!” sneered Lippman, a little later. . 

“Sure, 1 could have told him I wasn’t parking at all, 
but just sitting and talking with you,” said Alanuel. 

“Why didn’t you then, and save me from paying the 
seven dollars and fifty cents,” asked Lippman. 

“Brains!” said Alanuel, soberly. 


AIODERN INVENTIONS AND THE DEAF 

T he movietone and vitaphone are rapidly bringing 
about such a change in the technique of the silent 
drama as must eventually debar the deaf from its 
enjoyment. The movies have been one of the few forms 
of entertainment in which the deaf could share on equal 
terms with the hearing. Now they are approaching the 
legitimate stage in its dependence on the spoken word. 

How many have been the evenings, when, after yawn- 
ing through the evening paper, we could remark casually 
to the wife, “How about a movie?” and in the words of 
the garrulous Samuel Pepys, “so to a ‘movie palace’ ” to 
be lulled by the easy sophistries of the silver sheet ! 

But there are compensations. For what we may be los- 
ing in one medium, we may be gaining in another. The 
more sanguine prophets predict a time when television will 
enable the deaf to use the spelled or signed word at long 
distances. This consideration aside, however, the pleasure 
of seeing far-away friends and relatives will be no small 
gain. 

Alost of our readers know that the telephone was in- 
vented as a direct result of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s 
experiments to devise an instrument to help the deaf. It 
proved a boomerang, and laid upon those it was intended 
to benefit, an added handicap in the industrial world. 
Yet, this is only one side of the picture. Through the 
gracious a,ssistance of strangers, as well as friends, the 
telephone has often proven of great assistance to them. 

Thus the deaf look expectantly forward to these new 
inventions, knowing that they are not altogether deprived 
of their benefits . — Kansas Star. 


HOW AIUCH RUBBISH DO WE BELIEVE? 

Ask one hundred farmers whether a cow that loses her 
cud is in danger, and ninety-seven of them will answer 
in the affirmative. Yet who ever has met a farmer who 
actually knows this to be true. 

As a matter of fact it is claimed that there is no such 
thing as a cow losing her cud, and if she did, another cud 
would take its place without outside interference. 

Check up on these old beliefs before deciding to repeat 
them and be numbered among the superstitious. 
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Of Interest to the ^ousewife^ 

{Tested Recipes by courtesy of Recipe Service C., of Philadelphia) 

Bv Betty Barclay 


BAKED CARAMEL CUSTARD 

4 cups scalded milk 

I cup sugar 

5 eggs 

I tsp. vanilla 

Yz tsp. salt 

Melt sugar (to prevent burning use a heavy pan and stir 
constantly) until a light brown. Add hot milk and cook 
until free from lumps. Add to slightly beaten eggs, salt 
and flavoring. Strain into a buttered mold and set in pan 
of hot water. Bake in moderate oven until knife will come 
out clean. 

ORANGE, CHERRY AND CANTALOUPE 
COCKTAIL . 

lYi cups deep red cherries 

3 cups cantaloupe balls or cubes 
lY cups diced orange pulp 

Y cup orange juice 

Y cup lemon juice 

3 tablespoons sugar 

Wasli and pit cherries. Arrange melon balls or cubes in 
cocktail glasses vvitii cherries, orange pulp and sugar. Add 
two tablespoons of orange and lemon juice, mixed, to each 
liortion. 

NECTAR ICE CREAM 

T pint milk 

T egg yolk 

Y cup sugar for custard 

Y teaspoon salt 

I pint whipping cream 

Yz cup sugar, caramelized 

I teaspoon vanilla 

I cup nectars raisins, plumped and cooled 

Caramelize sugar, add i cup scalded milk and stir until 
dissolved. Add remaining sugar to egg yolk and combine 
with milk to make a custard. Cook until the custard coats 
the spoon. Remove from fire, add cold milk, cream, vanilla 
and salt. Freeze to a mush consistency, then add raisins 
and continue freezing until hard. 

FLOATING ISLAND 

3 egg whites 

4 tbsps. sugar 

3 egg yolks 

Y cup sugar 

Y tsp. salt 

jY cups scalded milk 

Yz tsp. vanilla 

Beat the whiles until stiff. Add 4 tablespoons sugar. 
Drop bt' tablespoonfuls into a shallow pan of hot water. 
Bake in a moderate oven until delicately brown. Remove 
cooked whites into a serving dish. 

Prepare custard sauce: Mix yolks, sugar and salt in a 
bowl, add scalded milk slowly. Return to double boiler 
and cook until a coating is formed on metal spoon. Re- 
move immediately. Add flavoring. Pour around cooked 
whites in a large shallow bowl. Chill before serving. 

HOW TO MAKE COTTAGE CHEESE 

Use freshly coagulated or clabbered milk. Skim off 
cream. Set pan of clabbered milk in hot w’ater and heat 
slowly until curd separates from w^hey. Be careful not to 
let milk become too hot or curd will be tough. Place in a 
strainer a piece of cheesecloth rinsed in hot water. Strain 
heated curd mixture until well drained. 

Crush curd in a bowl with a fork. Mixing with a wooden 
potato masher will bfeak up lumps and give cheese a finer 
texture. Season to taste with sweet or sour cream, butter, 
salt and pepper. Finely chopped onion, parsley, water cress. 
Celery, pimento or green pepper may be added. 


RASPBERRY JUNKET WITH FRESH BERRIES 

1 package raspberry junket powder 
lY cups milk 

Raspberries 
Pow'dered sugar 

Make junket according to the directions given on the 
package. When ready to serve, dust berries wu'th powder- 
ed sugar and fill up the glasses. Whipped cream mav top 
the berries. 

Fruits and berries like oranges, pineaj)ple and strawberries 
should not be put into the milk when making junket, as the 
fruits causes it to whey. These fruits should he crushed, 
sweetened and placed on top as the dessert is served. 
Blackberries or raspberries may be out into the dessert, also 
canned or preserved berries, peaches or other fruits. 

SCALLOPED LEFT-OVER FISH 

2 cups left-over fish 

I tsp. salt 

Yz tsp. pepper 

I cup buttered crumbs 

3 tbsps. butter 
tYz tbsps. flour 
lYz cups milk 

salt and pepper 

In a buttered casserole or baking dish put a larer of 
buttered crumbs, then a layer of one-half the fish broken 
into flakes with a fork. Salt and pepper to taste. Pour in 
one-half of white sauce made by adding flour to melted 
butter, then adding milk, one-third at a time, stirring to 
prevent lumping. Repeat and put a layer of buttered 
crumbs on top. Bake in a moderate oven until brown. 

CREAMED CHICKEN OR TUNA FISH 

Cooked chicken cut into culies or flaked tuna fish or 
salmon added to a medium cream sauce (i c. milk. _> tbsps. 
butter, 2 tbsps. flour) and served on hot buttered toast is 
a delicious luncheon or supper dish. 

FRUIT LAYER CAKE 

J cup butti r 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

salt and pejiper 
grated rind i orange 

J tablespoon lemon juice 
lY cup floor 
Y teaspoon soda 

Cream butter, add sugar and beaten egg-yolks and beat 
thoroughly. Add orange rind and lemon juice: then add 
orange juice alternately with flour sifted with soda. Fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in two la.vers in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) 20 minutes. 

LEMON MERINGUE PIE 

1 cup sugar 

3 tablespoons flour 

3 tablespoon cornstarch ( 

1 teaspoon salt 
grated rind i lemon 

lYz cups boiling water 

2 eggs 

Yz cup lemon juice 

Sift dry ingredients, add water and cook in double boiler 
until thick (about i 5 minutes). Add lemon juice and rind, 
then slightly beaten e.gg yolks and cook 2 minutes longer 
Cool and turn into baked pie shell. Cover with meringue 
made by beating egg whites until frothy, adding 4 table- 
spoons sugar and Y teaspoon baking powder and continuing 
beating until stiff. Put into moderate oven (32.'' degrees) 
for 1 5 minutes to browti. 
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Long speeches, yet absolute silence, 
featured the Congress of Deaf-Mutes 
in Rome. And that is the most perfea 
convention of which we ever did hear — 
Clipping. 

The Illinois Advance hereafter will be 
published monthl}' instead of bi-monthly 
with alt paid subscriptions eliminated. 
It is the plan of the School to furnish the 
Advance free to all parents, relatives, 
graduates, and ex-ptipils of the School. — 
Illinois Advance. 


Cadwallader Washburn seems to be 
in Paris. He sold two etchings to the 
French government. His work is winning 
recognition as mastery of dry point' 
etching, where omission of detail ant! 
stress of leading lines bring out a cleat- 
picture. — Deaf-M tites’ Journal. 


The deaf Polish artist, Maurice Mi- 
nowski. has been made an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour as a special recogni- 
tion of genius. This is a magnifi- 
cent achievement, and reflects the great 
est credit on both himself and those who 
taught him. — British Deaf Times. 


In Atlanta, Ga., the colored deaf have 
recently formed a club called “The Silent 
Unity Club,” and are holding weekly 
meetings which are helping t<! keep their 
class together in friendly unity, and is 
also building up quite a neat sum of 
money in their treasury, to be used to 
help each other. — Catholic Deaf-Mute. 

King Albert of Belgium has conferred 
the Order of the Crown upon Henri 
Gaillard a noted deaf man of France, 
editor of La Gazette Des Snurds-Muett, 
the leading organ of the deaf in France, 
for his aid in establishing organizations 
of the deaf in Belgium. Mr. Gaillard's 
many American friends will extend their 
-congratula'ions upon this honor. — Minne- 
sota Companion. 


The conferring of the degree of Master 
of Arts on Francis P. Gibson by Gal- 
laudet College was a most fitting honor 
to one of the most able deaf men in the 
country. Mr. Gibson is endowed with 
the highest qualities of leadership, as 
is shown by his great work in building 
up the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. The alumni of Gallaudet wel- 
come him to their ranks. — Minnesota 
Companion. 


E. C. Langlois, of East Vancouver, 
is building a substantial nursery and 
landscaping business. Mr. Langlois i'- 
handicapped by total deafness, but in 
spite of it (or because of it) he has 
been unusually successful in his work. 
He grows the largest stock of irises and 
peonies in the district, besides a stock 
of ornamentals. — Florist’s Review Nov 
22, 1928. 


Not long ago the Minneapolis Journal 
contained an advertisement with a dis- 
play head “Announcing a New Discovery 
for the Deaf,” and advertising a free 
demonstration. Naturally such an adver- 
tisement would cause the deaf every- 


where to sit up and take notice. But in 
smaller type was a statement barring 
the totally deaf from any promised bene- 
fit. We hope that some of our deaf 
friends in the Twin Cities attended the 
demonstration. If they did, we should 
like to have them give an account of 
it. To our thinking, the device is, like 
many others, intended to benefit the hard 
»f hearing, and would be of little or no 
practical benefit to persons deaf from 
infancy. — Minnesota Companion. 


Allan Dunham, ex-’23, of Arcade, is 
assistant publicity man on the local N. 
A. D. Committee in Buffalo. He wields 
the pen well, and is expected to contribute 
many an excellent write-up to the Silent 
M'orker and the Iowa Hawkeye. Mr. 
Dunham is encouraged at the progress 
of his poultry business which he started 
last June ; in fact, he has entered into 
contracts with a big shipping firm in 
Buffalo. — Rochester Advocate. 


Mathias Schmidt of Near Akron, Ohio, 
in renewing his subscription to the 
Chronicle says he has been employed in 
\ oungs Hotel for the past two years 
and gets his board and lodging free. Hi -5 
duties he says are butchering chickens 
and fish and dressing them; take care 
of the hogs, act as milk carrier morning 
and evening; in winter looks after nurs- 
ery and trims trees; in spring he acts as 
gardener and does farm work. He likes 
his w'ork, he says. — Ohio Chronicle. 


Claibourne F. Jackson let out his sugar 
plantation near Minas, Camaguey, Cuba, 
to a tenant for the next three years, 
packed up his belongings and left the 
Island with his parents for the States. 
They will lived in California 'until 1931. 

Mr. Frank Milano, of Chicago, was 
a Council Bluffs visitor in September, 
and a caller at the Iowa School which 
he used to attend. He has a position 
in the Railroad Supply Company's Chic- 
ago plant as a lathe machinist. — Iowa 
H awkeye. 


There are no schools established for 
the deaf in the Viigin Islands. There are 
very few deaf people there and the school 
census shows only three children who are 
deaf. These children are enrolled in the 
public schools and make such progress 
as can be done under the circumstances. 
These three children are located on two 
separate islands and each attends a dif- 
ferent school and receives special atten- 
tion from the teacher in charge of the 
class. — Ex. 


Recently Mr. G. A. Schofield, Superin- 
tendent of the Manchester Institute, 
amply bore out the claim that employers 
prefer deaf workers. 

In an interview he said : “Employers 
ptefer deaf workers on the grounds that 
they are more intelligent, more consci 
entious and more rapid than the normal 
workers.” Mr. Schofield added that one 
of the most important Manchester manu- 
facturing firms had expressed a wish, in 
all good faith, “that all their employees 
were deaf.” 


Mr. Schofield went out to say: “Deaf 
workers are extraordinarily rapid. There 
seems to be a divine law of compensation. 

“Considering the unemployment in 
Manchester, we have a very small 
number of our members who are out of 
work. 

"Once an employer has taken a deaf 
man and got used to him he will always 
be willing to take another. I have found 
no exceptions to this rule. 

Mr. Schofield said he had been notified 
by one of the biggest Manchester firms 
that a deaf employe who had been on 
trial for a couple of months had proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

“They know what they are up against 
and waste no time in gossiping,” conclud- 
^ed Mr. Schofield.” 

Mr. Schofield’s statement can be sub- 
stantiated by others who have the task 
of placing the deaf in industry. — British 
Deaf Times. 


The Le Coutleux Leader states in re- 
viewing the year’s activities in the school 
that printing long recognized as a trade 
par excellence for the deaf boy, ranks 
only second in importance in the vicinty 
of Buffalo where there is an oversupply 
of linotype operators, and little demand 
for apprentices in the small shops. Pupils 
from outside towns, however, have little 
difficulty in securing positions. At the 
beginning of the term the school sought 
information from other schools and the 
Typographeial Union. Replies seem to 
indicate there were too many linotype 
operators and few all-round job workers 
for present need in the shops. So in- 
struction was given in job printing as 
well as linotyping all pupils about to 
leave the school. 

This reminds me of a not too bright 
boy who left the California School before 
graduation and with a not too complete 
understanding of the printing trade. Yet 
he has for years been well employed at 
splendid wages. “Good work,” he told 
me, “did it. I carefully mastered the 
various details of printing work assigned 
me in the shops where I secured employ- 
ment, and now being an all-around 
handy man, my services are always in 
demand. — California News. 


DUKE COMPLETELY DEAF. 

The Duke of Montrose, who is about to 
move in the House of Lords the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider improved 
methods for training the deaf, is himself 
completely deaf, but he is such an expert 
lip-reader that his infirmity is not notice- 
able. He has the distinction of being the 
only peer who understands lip-readine.— 
Belfast T elegraph. 


TALKIES AND THE DEAF 

The latest development in the film in- 
dustry of the “Talkies,” wherein the par- 
ticipants are made to speak as well as act 
their parts, seems to be yet another pro- 
spective blow at one of the very few 
opportunities the deaf have of entertain- 
ment. It is to be hoped that sub-titles that 
go to make the scenes depicted on the 
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screen understandable to all will not be 
ruthlessly cut from the new “I'alkies. ’ 
As the ctrema has becam? a source of 
enjoyment — and to the nid.'t folk the only 
recreation — to thousands of deaf the im- 
minent is viewed with alarm; and im- 
mediately raises the question of the con- 
sideration of a large body of people, and 
their right to a method of education and 
iiuusement. — The British Deaf Times. 


^EAF MAN IS ELECTOR IN 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque, N. M., Sept. 7. — A man 
who sat through three days of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention without hearing 
a word of it will cast one electoral vote 
for Governor Smith if the New York 
executive carries this State. Robert W. 
Isaacs, totally deaf, who kept a finger on 
convention affairs with a pad and pencil, 
has been selected as one of three presi- 
dential electors. 


SURMOUNTING DIFFICULTIES 
An extraordinary example of what can 
be accomplished by the deaf and dumb 
is the wonderful achievement of seven 
pupils of the Deaf School at Northamp- 
ton. Trained by Mr. Ince Jones, they 
have passed the Oxford Local examina- 
tions, one senior and six the junior. 

The boys took such subjects as French, 
Shakespere, Tennyson, botany, chemis- 
try, physics, arithmetic, history, geogra- 
phy, and several branches of art. 

Mr. Jones is to be congratulated along 
with his pupils on the magnificent 
achievement over geat difficulties — cog- 
nizant only to the deaf themselves — and 
it will be patent to readers that the 
successes are the result of much diligence 
and application to the task at hand. 
The British Deaf Times. 


DEAF-MUTE CELEBRITIES 
Walter Geikie, painter and engraver, 
demonstrated such skill in the portraiture 
of Scotch lowly life that he was known 
as the Teniers of scotchland. He was 
born in 1795 and died in 1837. 

Emanuel Philbert, Prince of Savoy, 
who died in 1700, at the age of 50 years, 
mastered four languages. 

David M. Philllips, who was born in 
1881, was for a time a leiutenant colonel 
of the Governor’s Horse guards in Louis- 
iana. He filled many offices with fidelity 
and distinction, some of them such as it 
would seem impossible for a deaf-mute 
to occupy. — The Omaha Bee. 


“DEAFNESS AND DEATH” 

It is with grisly heading that an edi- 
torial in the Washington Star, September 
10, 1928, discusses a practice that, accord- 
ing to numerous recent press dispatches, 
has been going far beyond the bounds 
of discretion — the practice of aeroplane 
stunting as an alleged cure for deafness. 
The statement, here quoted, stresses the 
futility of such a procedure. 

Three more persons have paid with 
their lives in a senseless attempt to do 
what eminent medical authorities have 
repeatedly stated is impossible, to cure 
deafness by stunting in an airplane. 
This latest tragedy occurred Friday at 
Springfield, Mass. A six-year-old boy 
was taken to a flying field by his father, 
and the pilot, with whom he was to fly. 
was instructed to loop the loop and per- 


form other maneuvers in the hope of 
effecting a cure for the lad’s deafness. 
From two thousand feet the plane crash- 
ed to earth, killing the boy, the pilot 
and another passenger, while the father 
horror stricken, stood by. 

It was only recently that an epidemic 
of stunt flying to cure deafness took 
place at the flying fields near New York 
City, resulting in accidents and miracu- 
lous escapes from death, but with no 
beneficial results to the patients. The 
authorities were forced to call a halt on 
these attempts. Physicians of high repute 
were consulted and were unanimous in 
stating that a deaf person could find no 
means of relief in such performances. 
Doting parents and relatives should rea- 
lize that the}' are placing the lives of 
their loved ones senselessly in jeopardy 
when they undertake this form of treat- 
ment. — .4 finals. 


CLARKE SCHOOL DOKMTIORY 
BURNS 

Dudley Hall, a dormitory of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Mass., where Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, lived 
and taught for a year before her mar- 
riage to President Coolidge, was badly 
damaged by fire on September 10th. 
Estimates of the loss run from $15,000 to 
$35,000. 

The dormitory, which is thirty-five 
years old, normally houses some fifty 
pupils and six teachers. The school was 
due to open the following day and about 
tveenty pupils had returned and were in 
the building when the fire was discovered 

These pupils, mostly young children, 
were led out quietly in groups by their 
attendants before the fire had gained 
much headway. — Deaf Carolinian. 


WHEN A MAN’S DEAF 

I lecently met one of the most uplifting 
optimists it has ever been my good foi ■ 
tune to know,” said the Young Old 
Philosopher. 

“He was deaf, and was forced to use 
an ear trumpet, and even then to watch 
the lips of those who were speaking to 
him. 

“Oh, yes, I know how awful you others 
think it is,” he said, smiling; "but just 
think of all the nonsense I never have 
to listen to — all the stupid gossip that 
goes by me; all that pett}' persiflage 
which only serves to store the brain with 
nothing! Shut off as I am I have come 
to enjoy life hugely, in a way that you 
people who hear know nothing of. No 
one speaks to me now unless he reallv 
has something to say — and you would 
be surprised how seldom that is! 1 am 
like a walled garden, beautifully aloof 
from the clamor of the world, serene in 
my quiet, happy in my privacy.” — From 
the Designer Magazine for September. 


THE “WORLD ” NOW A MONTHLY. 

Commencing with this issue. The 
\^'orld will be issued monthly instead of 
bi-monthly. The same policy will be 
followed — i. e., to print news of interest 
to the parents of our pupils, the alumni 
of the School, and to the deaf of Penn- 
sylvania in general. If necessary, this 
journal will be enlarged to meet the 
demands make upon it to cover the above 
outline. 

One reason for the change is that the 
trend of vocational education today is to 


devote more time to technical essentials. 
Broadly speaking, printing is divided in- 
to three branches: linotype work, job 
composition, and presswork. All deaf 
printers are not fitted to become expert 
linotypists, and there is just as great a 
demand for good job compositors and 
compent pressmen, so why not give those 
of our young printers who would benefit 
thereby more intensive instruction along 
these lines? 

Another reason is the demands made 
upon the printing office by the various 
departments of a large School like ours. 
The larger the school the greater the 
number of printed forms — and that 
means more work for our young job 
printers. — Mt. .liry fforld. 


KNOCKS PUGILIST BOW-LEGGED 
“There was a deaf boy on the program 
by the name of Fred Mahan who was in- 
troduced as the welterweight champioi 
of Mexico. He is a graduate of the Tex- 
as School. He fought Shifty Dandoe, a 
local favorite. My companion expressed 
the hope that the deaf boy would not be 
knocked out too quick. But to evur sur- 
prise, this deaf boy looked to be a replica 
of Jack Dempsey, He showed wonderful 
form, and out-boxed out-generaled the 
local boy who had knocked out the Iasi 
32 men he had fought, and after playing 
with him for nine rounds put over the 
old K.Cb and knocked his opponent bow- 
He is the best boy I have ever 
seen and for all the world looks like a 
champion. He has everthing: Skill 
endurance, cleverness, speed, and when 
he lets the old punch out his opponents’ 
eves meet, and their legs fold up. He 
is about as fine a physical specimen as 
I have ever seen, and I may add that 1 
have seen several in my day. The crowd 
gave him a great ovation after the fight.” 
— loossa fJa^u'keve. 


THE SEMI-MUTE TEACHER 

.^nyone who says that the semi-mute 
teacher has been in the profession just 
to draw his salary- makes a gross mis- 
statement. 

hoever savs this could not know of 
such men as Dr. Amos G. Draper, Dr. 
John B. Hotchkiss, Mr, James Denison, 
Dr. Robert Patterson, Dr. Robert P. 
MacGregor, Dr. Francis Fox, Dr. James 
H. Cloiud. Dr. James L Smith. Rev. Brew 
ster .\. Allabough, Rev. Philip J. Hasen- 
stab. Dr. J. Schuyler Long. Rev. Clarence 
'Y. Charles, Rev. Samuel M. Freeman, 
Rev. J. W. Michaels. Mr. Thomas H. 
Coleman, Mr. Dudley W. George, Mr. 
E. P. Clearv- and manv others who have 
devoted their lives to the education of the 
deaf. 

It has been the semi-mute teacher who 
has taken the extra duties in the schools. 
It has been the semi-mute teacher who 
has organized, built up and maintained 
religious, social and athletic organiza- 
tions among the pupils of most schools. 
Semi-mute teachers have gotten up and 
edited the school papers. Semi-mute 
teachers have taught the trades in the 
school shops and held out a guiding hand 
to those seeking to follow these trades 
after leaving school. Semi-mute teachers 
have supplied the ministers and mission- 
aries to the deaf througout the country. 

We fail to see how any sane person 
could sav that semi-mutes are in teaching 
profession for any selfish motive. — The 
Silent Observer. 
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“NOW WE’RE IN THE AIR’’ 

This film, which a “British Deat 
Times” correspondent saw at the Pavil- 
ion, Marble Arch, London, is worth deaf 
folk noting, for not only is it a very 
clever comedy of an episode of the Great 
War, as seen from the aviation side, 
but it is of interest to deaf workers be- 
cause one of the characters, Wally (Mr. 
Wallace Berry), pretends to be deaf and 
dumb when captured by the Germans 
after they had tried to escape by hiding 
in a dummy cow who had given the show 
away by speaking when a short-sighted 
German private tried to milk it. 

The film, which was probably Ameri- 
can, began rather tamely, but eventually 
its clever fooling and well thought out 
plot gripped us to the end, the more espe- 
cially as the two cousins eventaully mar- 
ried twin sisters from Berlin and Pans 
respectively. We will not further reveal 
the story, but will conclude by saying 
the conversation was supposedly conduct- 
ed by the American Single Hand Alpha- 
bet so very cleverly, and we noted that 
one of the German officers, not to be 
outdone, pretended to understand it. We 
did not note that the fraud was detected. 

We also saw Horace Annesley Vac- 
hell’s “Quinneys,” and were especially 
struck with the excellence of the lip 
movement of the actors .taking part in 
the play. — Br'uish Deaf Times. 


DEAF MAN LOSES ARM 

Another accident in the Long relation- 
ship at Alhambra recently nearly result- 
ed in Elmer Long, deaf, 28 years old, 
losing his right arm. As it was, the arm 
was badly bruised and cannot be used 
for two or three weeks. 

Long was operating a corn binder at 
the time of the accident and was attempt- 
ing to trip the machine so it would un- 
load a bundle of stalks. The corn was 
blown down in such a manner that it 
could only be cut one way. Trips to the 
opposite end of the field were made with- 
out operating the machine. 

He attempted to trip the machine while 
making the turn and his arm was drawn 
into the machine. It was badly bruised 
to the elbow before the team was stopped. 
A doctor took care of the injuries. 

The first of the series of accidents oc- 
curred when Mr. and Mrs. George Long 
were badly burned in a fire. They spent 
months in a hospital. An explosion of a 
gasoline lamp caused their injuries. The 
man injured Saturday is a nephew of Mr. 
Long and a son of William F. Long. 

A few days ago Mrs. Joseph Gross, 
sister of Mrs. Long, fell down a flight of 
steps into the basement and sustained a 
number of injuries. She was carrying 
fruit to the basement at the time of the 
accident . — Ohio Chronicle. 


INDIAN ARTIST LIVES IN 
GLACIER PARK. 

One of the most interesting visitors 
that Missoula had for some time is John 
Clark, who is attending the Montana 
Deaf Association Convention. He is a 
fullblood Indian of the Blackfoot tribe 
and lives in Glacier Park and is on the 
tribal reservation on the east edge of the 
park. 

Clark, a young huskily-built Indian, 
has become famous for his wood-carving 
and authorities predict that as soon as 
his work becomes better known he will be 


recognized as the foremost wood-carver 
in America. 

According to the story that is told of 
his first recognition as an artist, Clark 
was idling about the Great Northern 
Hotel which was being constructed at 
Glacier Park station, on the southeast 
boundary of the park. There were odds 
and ends of logs and lumber lying about 
and Clark happened to be noticed by a 
sightseer when he picked up a chunk of 
wood and began to hack at it. Watching 
the carver because, being an easterner, 
the watcher was curious as to what an 
Indian might be doing, the sightseer be- 
came amazed by the deft, sure manner in 
which Clark cut the wood into the likeness 
of an animal. The Indian made his first 
sale there, and since then his carvings 
have been Increasing in demand by 
tourists in the park . — Sunday Missioulian. 

Clark is a former pupil of St. John’s 
Institute, St. Francis. Wis., and learned 
wood-carving while there. 


FIFTY ETCHINGS BY WASHBURN 
GIVEN LONDON SHOWING 

Under the patronage of international 
diplomats and artists, the first European 
exhibition of the graphic vtork of Cad- 
wallader Washburn now is open in 
London at the Lefev-re Galleries, and 
includes some fifty dry points, etched 
all over the world. There are scenes 
in Maine, in Arizona, in Mexico, In 
Havana, on the Pacific coast, in Japan 
and elsewhere. 

Cadwallader Washburn has been etch- 
ing fo'r twenty-five years, traveling all 
over the world in pursuit of subject 
matter. He began in 1903, when there 
were very few American etchers. It 
was in 1903, the year that Whistler 
died, that Washburn began. He came 
to Europe in 1897, studying in Spain, 
in Haarlem, painting in Morocco and 
then studying in Paris. 

Etches in H.^v.^na 

He began etching in, Italy with 
“Near the Old Ghetto,” “Grand Canal,’’ 
“Venice,” and “A Roman Doorway.” 
From there he went to Cuba where he 
made some characteristic plates of Hav- 
ana. His next journey was to Japan 
where he made sixty-four plates of 
scenes in Kyoto, Tokio, Natra and the 
river Uji, 

The Russo-Japanese war broke while 
W’ashburn was on the spot and he be- 
came a war correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Daily News which sent him to New- 
chwang, Manchuria. 

In 1908 he paid his first visit to Mex- 
ico, where he did much work depicting 
distinctive churches, as well as natural 
scenes. The insurrection of Madero 
sent him at the last risky moment to 
Mexico City where once more he be- 
came a war correspondent. 

Loses Copper Plates 

Later, on the S. S. Merida, he had 
the misfortune of losing all his copper 
plates and canvasses when the boat 
rammed in a fog and went down with 
all the luggage. Washburn made him- 
self as comfortable as possible in the 
coal bin of the other badly damaged 
steamer. 

After the latest trip Washburn began 
making etchings in the United States, in 
Maine, New Jersey, California, the des- 
erts of Arizona and at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. The 
“Northland” and the New Jersey series 
were made before 1916. 


Herrick a Patron 

The exhibit here is under the patron- 
age of Myron T. Herrick, American 
ambassador to France; M. Jules Juss- 
erand, former ambassador from France 
to the United States; Alanson B. Hough- 
ton, American ambassador to the court 
of St. James; Hugh S. Gibson, American 
ambassador to Belgium; Sir Esme How- 
ard, British ambassador to the United 
States; Paul Leon, director of Beaux 
Arts in Paris; Albert Besnard, member 
of the French Academy; Charles Mas- 
son, curator of the museum at Luxem- 
bourgh, 

Washburn Member of Old Minnea- 
polis Family 

Cadwallader Washburn was born in 
Minneapolis of one of the leading 
pioneer families of the northwest. He 
was a son of Senator W. D. Washburn 
and a nephew of Cadwallader Wash- 
bum former governor of Wisconsin, and 
founder of the Washburn-Crosby com- 
pany. He is a brother of Major Stanley 
Washburn, formerly of Minneapolis, who 
is a noted writer. Major Washburn 
also was a war correspondent in the 
Russian war and the two brothers sailed 
down the Indian ocean together to report 
the movements of Admiral Rodjdestven- 
skFs fleet . — Minneapolis Journal, May 17, 


HOW LONDON’S DEAF PUPILS 
are EDUCATED 

In London education for the deaf chil- 
dren is compulsory after their sev^enth 
year, according to i>cliool Life, which has 
just made public a survey of the educa- 
tional facilities for such children in Eng- 
land’s capital. 

The London County council has nine 
schools for the deaf, in which there are 
675 children taught by seventy-one teach- 
sts each teacher having a maximum of 
ten pupils; the head teachers is relieved 
class instruction if the number of classes 
in school exceeds five,” the account states, 
“Boys and girls are taught together in 
day schools until 13, and from 13 to 16 
they being one for girls, one for boys, and 
one for both girls and boys who are sub- 
normal and not likely to learn lip-read- 
ing. The latter are taught by methods 
such as finger spelling and signing. 

“Attendance is not compulsory until 7, 
but it is considered desirable to admit 
children as soon after 3 as possible. The 
usual subjects taken in an ordinary ele- 
mentary school are taught in the day 
schools together with speech and lip- 
reading. Vocational instruction occupies 
half the time in the residental schools, 
cabinet-making, tailoring^ boot-making, 
and baking being taught to boys, dress- 
making and fine laundry work to girls. 

”The council provides paid guides to 
convey children to and from the schools 
where there may be danger on account of 
the inexperience of the youth, or by rea- 
son of distance or traffic. Children are 
given a mid-day meal; and if they attend 
evening classes, they have tea at school. 
The parents pay for meals unless the chil- 
dren are necessitious. The parents of 
resident pupils are required, according 
to their finanical position, to contribute 
toward their children’s maintenance up 
to a maximlum of 15 shillings a week. 

"The medical officer examines all chil- 
dren periodically and treatment is carried 
out either at the school or a hospital. 
Children from undesirable homes are 
boarded out with foster parents or are 
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iicnt to residential school in rural districts 
outside London, 

“Six scholarships are offered every 
year; girl scholarship holders remain at 
one of the residental schools for the fur- 
ther training, while boys proceed to one 
of the council’s ordinary technical insti- 
tutes. 

“There is comparatively little unem- 
ployment amongst deaf boys and girls on 
leaving school. They have powers of 
application and manual dexterity which 
are appreciated by employers; further 
employers are appointed to the school 
managing committees, thereby securing 
an effective personal, and sympathetic 
interest in the children’s future. An After- 
Care Association also gives invaluable 
assistance." — Nrv: York Times. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE ABAN- 
UO.NEU? 

Within recent months numerous art- 
icles and items concerning Church Work 
among the Deaf have appeared in the 
Spirit of Mission, the Living Church, 
the Southern Churchman and several 
Diocesan per.odicals. Hardly without ex- 
ception, these articles radiated a bene- 
volent and kindly spirit. 

In particular, the article in the Living 
Church, of September 1, 1928, written by 
the Rev. Thomas F. Opie, D.D., Rector 
of the Church of the Holy Comforter, 
Burlington, N. C., was not only kindly 
but distinctly artistic. His description 
of the successful work carried on in his 
own parish and elsewhere in North Caro- 
lina, however, had one unpleasant and 
discordant note which must have arrested 
the attention and aroused the dissent of 
many readers familiar with the place of 
the sign language in the social and reli- 
gious life of the deaf. This discordant 
note characterized the sign language as 
“unscientific, unsatisfactory, conspicuous 
and self-conscious” in comparison with 
speech and lip-reading as a means of 
conversation and communication and 
boldly asserted that it was being aband- 
oned by many of the deaf. 

The sign language has withstood at- 
tacks from many and varied sources for 
over a hundred years. Peddlers of ear 
trumpets and drums, embarrassed par- 
ents, over-zealous teachers and others 
have knocked it in the head again and 
again without even producing uncon- 
sciousness, but it is quite unusual to find 
a good friend and especially a clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which advocates “ritual and sj'mbolism 
and the colorful nature,” to quote Rev. 
Dr. Opie's own phrase, condemning it. 

The deaf are not abandoning the sign 
language in favor of speech and lipread- 
ing, TTie beautiful and detailed descrip- 
tion of their services in the Church of 
the Holy Comforter, for one thing, does 
not indicate that they are doing so. 

The deaf are not unreasonably opposed 
to speech and lipreading. They advocate 
it for the deafened or hard-of-hearing, 
for those who lost their hearing at an 
age that permits even a faint apprecia- 
tion of sound and for those with keen 
evesight and a genius for perception. 
^Vhat they do oppose is sacrifice of the 
highest possibilities of education and 
training to the Moloch of Pure Oralism 
"'hich makes a fetish of the mouth-way 
gate to the mind. 

Without the sign language, which is 
t*’e natural and God-given language of 
the deaf, scientifically developed by vlow 


degrees begining with the hour Christ 
sighed and said Ephphatha at Decapolis, 
conversation among them is most difficult 
and communication in the form of public 
discourse and united worship is utterly 
impossible. As tor serious conversation 
with hearing people, it is rare indeed 
to find a congenitial deaf man, orally 
taught, brave enough to discard pad and 
pencil. 

The moment the sign language of the j 
deaf is effectually abandoned or abolish- I 
ed in favor of speech and lip-reading i 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and, { 
likewise, all other Churches of Christen- : 
dom will be obliged to close their doors ! 
to the deaf and to forego their present \ 
splendid pastoral services and preaching - 
in their behalf. The experiment of hold- i 
ing oral services for the deaf both in and 
outside the schools for the deaf has been ' 
tried with attendant failure. ' 

Within recent years the Rev. George i 
H. Hefflon, gone to his reward, and his 
successor, the Rev. J. Stanley Light, or- | 
dained Episcopal Missionaries to the | 
Deaf, established and maintained for a ; 
short time Oral Services for the Deaf in I 
Trinity Church, Boston. Although they ! 
had every advantage, including oral ’ 
training and assistance from the teachers : 
of a nearby Oral School for the Deaf, ; 
they were obliged to give up in despair. 
So much for the abandonment of the sign ' 
language! — The Silent Missionary. 
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Cbc British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every tvoo months 

EDITED BY 
ALFRED SHANKLANII 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Annual subscription — single copies (prr 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send s 
dollar bill will be credited with twent) 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 

tbe British Deaf CItttes, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND 


Investment Bonds 

It is a simple matter to build 
up an assured and substantial 
income over one’s working 
years if these few simple rules' 
are observed: 

Buy only high-grade bonds. 
Diversify your holdings. 
Reinvest all your bond inter- 
est. 

Deal with a large and old bond 
house. 

Have complete faith in the 
house. 

Give it your confidence. 
Inform it fully about your 
financial condition and your 
investments. 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

Investment bonds 

1 68 \\'est 86th Street. 

New York City. 

Correspondent of 

LKE. HIGGINSON & CO. 
since toot.) 


A Message to YOU ! 

While busy in earning a liveli- 
hood for yourself and for your 
family, are you giving some 
thought to the time when your 
capacity for work will be dimin- 
ished. and when you will want 
to take things easy in old age? 
The New England Mutual (Old- 
est Chartered Life Insurance 
Company in U. S.) offers you 
the most liberal policy contract 
possible. 

No discrimination against deaf- 
mutes. No charge for medical 
examination. 

My personal service and helpful 
suggestions are offered to you. 
Disability l>eiietfis. too, if j'ou 
want it. 

You gain nothing by delay. For 
full information and list of pol- 
icy holders, address — 

MARCUS L. KENNER 

Special Agent 

200 West iiith St., N. Y. 



TOOLS WHICH QUALIFY STUDENTS 
— AS FUTURE SKILLED MECHANICS 



Fay & Egan Manual Train- 
ing Equipment is used by all 
the leading Colleges and 
schools in the country. 


Train your Students on 
standard woodworking tools. 
These tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 5o6 Electric Ball Bearing 
Hand Planer and Jointer 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF WHICH HAVE 
INSTALLED FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Fultrn, Missouri. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Talladega, Alabama. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Cave Spring, Georgia. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Jacksonville, Illinois. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Flint, Michigan. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Newport News, Virginia. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Staunton, Virginia. 


No. 5o Electric Ball Bearini 
Band Saw 


No. Sog Electric Bali Bearing 
Vertical Hollow Chisel Mortiser 


Lest You 
F or^et 

The SILENT WORKER has been serr- 
ing the Deaf for forty years. It has 
always improved and will contintie to 
improve if the Deaf keep faith with us. 
The SILENT WORKER is in a class by 
itself ; there is nothing like it in the world 
and its equipment is unequalled. To 
keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 
When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $2.50. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Buff an^ Blue 


in the world 

Published by the Undergraduates 
of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
a college magazine 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contri- 
buted by students and Alumni. The Athletics, 
Alumni and the local departments and the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity notes are of great interest to 
those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 



The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 


The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 


The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) . 

The Illinois Advance (Jack.sonville, Illinois) 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) .... 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

The Register (Rome, New York) 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 


The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.). . . 
The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 



Silent 

Worker 

Both 

Saved 

$ .50 

$2.00 

$2,00 

$ .50 

• 50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 
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2.00 
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2.00 
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2.25 

•50 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.25 
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2.00 

2.00 

•50 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

-50 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 

•75 

2.00 

2.25 

•50 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1. 00 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.25 

•75 

3.00 

2.00 

4.50 

•50 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1 .00 

2,00 

2.25 

•75 

I-I 5 

2.00 

3-00 

I-I 5 

10.00 

2.00 

11.50 

•50 

. 1 .00 

2.00 

2.50 

•50 

. 1 .00 

2.00 

2.50 

•.50 

. 1.20 

2.00 
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(Those already life members may send $i .50, provided letters of credit are shown.) 






“Don’t be afraid of a little 
silence,” said Uncle Dick 
“De man dat talks without 
thinkin’ runs a heap mo 
risks dan de man dat thinks 
without talkin’.” 

I 



